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CLEAN-UP 

WEEKS 

April  12-24,  1971 


Governor  Holton 


commonwealth  of  virginia 
Office   of  the  Governor 

RICHMON  b     232  18 


Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia 
April  12-24,  1971 


One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  first 
year  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
was  to  accept  the  1970  "State  Award"  from  Keep 
America  Beautiful  in  New  York  last  fall.   I  was 
pleased  that  Virginia  was  recognized  for  having 
conducted  the  best  litter-prevention  program  of 
any  state  in  the  United  States. 

Virginia  has  demonstrated  to  the  nation 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  land  pollution  problem 
and  have  set  in  motion  through  Keep  Virginia 
Beautiful,  Incorporated,  the  voluntary  citizens 
organization  for  litter-prevention,  an  effective 
program  to  cope  with  it. 

The  scenic  beauty  of  the  Virginia  country- 
side is  one  of  our  state's  most  cherished  heritages, 
and  there  is  no  greater  shame  than  its  willful 
desecration  by  the  discarding  of  litter  on  our 
highways,  streets,  and  private  property.   To 
focus  attention  on  the  litter  problem  and  to 
launch  a  statewide  crusade  to  remove  ugliness 
and  keep  Virginia  beautiful,  the  period  April 
12-24,  1971,  just  prior  to  Historic  Garden  Week, 
has  been  designated  "Clean-Up  Weeks  in  Virginia." 

I  ask  all  our  citizens,  during  this  period, 
to  do  their  part  to  make  our  state  more  attractive 
to  industry  and  tourism,  and  more  pleasing  to  all 
Virginians . 


Governor 


Fish  Parasites 

OVER  the  past  few  seasons,  I  have  noticed 
something  unusual  in  some  of  the  fish  I  have 
caught.  There  seem  to  be  small  black  specks 
imbedded  in  their  flesh.  Largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  rock  bass,  sunfish,  crappie, 
and  pickerel,  none  seem  to  be  immune.  The 
specks  are  found  in  fins,  tails,  just  under  the 
skin,  and  deep  in  the  flesh.  Some  fish  have 
two  or  three,  others  30  or  40.  My  experience 
has  been  that  if  I  catch  one  fish  with  the 
specks,  all  the  fish  I  catch  from  the  same 
water  will  have  them.  Whether  it  be  stream  or 
lake,  clear  or  muddy,  does  not  seem  to  matter. 
In  fact,  the  only  places  I  have  not  found 
these  black  specks  in  fish  are  a  few  ponds 
and  one  of  the  newer  Commission  owned  lakes. 
As  yet,  I  have  not  found  any  in  trout  or  cat- 
fish. 

My  question  is,  are  these  specks,  which 
seem  to  be  some  form  of  parasitic  infestation, 
harmful  to  humans?  My  practice,  recently, 
has  been  to  release  fish  with  a  great  many, 
and  to  cut  them  out  of  the  meat  for  the  table. 

Cecil  S.  King 
Charlottesville 


"Grubby"  fish  are  the  result  of  an  infesta- 
tion by  the  young  of  a  parasite  which 
reaches  adult  stage  in  fish  eating  birds,  such 
as  herons  or  bitterns.  If  one  of  these  birds 
eats  an  infested  fish,  the  young  worms  grow 
to  maturity  attached  to  the  throat  or  mouth  of 
the  bird.  Each  parasite  lays  countless  numbers 
of  eggs  which  pass  through  the  bird's  alimen- 
tary tract  and  usually  are  deposited  in  water. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  parasites 
first  penetrate  some  species  of  snail,  and  later 
emerge  from  this  host  in  a  form  that  can 
penetrate  a  frog,  or  a  suitable  species  of  fish, 
such  as  perch,  bass,  or  sunfish.  If  a  bird  then 
eats  the  frog  or  fish,  the  parasite's  life  cycle 
is  completed.  The  parasites  are  harmless  to 
humans,  although  there  is  a  natural  prejudice 
against  eating  fish  that  contain  large  numbers 
of  them.  They  are  destroyed  by  cooking,  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  infesting  humans 
even  if  some  of  them  should  be  swallowed 
alive. — Ed. 


Answer  to  CATS! 

A  housecat's  "catly  duties,"  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alexandria  called  them,  consist  of  "cat- 
ting" around  at  night  and  maybe  having  a 
few  skirmishes  with  other  members  of  the 
feline  family  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
not  trained  to  hunt  small  game,  as  are  his 
beagles.  If  a  cat  kills  a  rodent  or  small  game, 
he  does  it  by  instinct;  not  because  some 
human  has  trained  him  to  do  so.  I  love  ani- 
mals, domestic  or  wild,  but  in  reply  to  the 
letter  from  Alexandria — How  about  an  open 
season  on  beagles?  It  makes  just  about  as 
much  NON-SENSE  as  the  letter  on  cats. 

Samuel  B.  Taylor  III 

Vinton 


New  Game  Crop  In  Virginia 


By  DEN  MS  HART 
Supervisor,  Foreign  Game  Program 


VIRGINIA'S  recent  two-day  experimental  pheasant 
hunting  season  has  given  us  many  interesting  and 
useful  facts  concerning  the  progress  and  current  status 
of  our  foreign  game  bird  introduction  program.  Some  of 
these  are  here  cited  as  a  starting  base  for  later  evaluation 
and  indications. 

The  total  legal  kill  reported  through  checking  stations  was 
216  cock  pheasants. 

Loudoun  County's  reported  harvest  of  fifty  pheasants  ap- 
pears to  be  a  take  of  pheasant  populations  resulting  from 
releases  by  both  the  Game  Commission  and  sportsmen  and 
landowners  in  the  area. 

Three  other  counties  near  the  top  in  numbers  killed  are 
Page  (62),  Shenandoah  (20).  and  Charles  City  (13).  Game 
Commission  biologists  are  looking  toward  continuing  evalua- 
tion in  all  four  of  the  cited  counties,  hopefully  through  an- 
other open  season  in  1971.  without  further  stocking  by  the 
Commission. 

Sixty  pheasant  hunters  were  interviewed  in  order  to  estab- 
lish representative  information. 

These  60  hunters  averaged  seeing  1.7  hen  pheasants  and 
2.4  cock  pheasants;  55%  of  them  had  pheasant  shots  that 
they    missed;    18<yf,    or    1    out    of   5.5    hunters,    killed    cock 


pheasants. 

These  figures  would  certainly  suggest  that  pheasant  hunt- 
ing in  Virginia  offers  a  normal  challenge  to  hunter  expertise 
and  sportsmanship. 

Eight  pheasants  out  of  the  total  statewide  kill  of  216  were 
banded,  indicating  that  they  were  stocked  birds.  Four  of  these 
were  harvested  in  Rockingham  County  where  recent  stockings 
have  taken  place.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  harvested 
pheasants  were  progeny  of  initial  stockings.  This  is  a  clear 
indication  of  successful  brood  rearing — a  prime  prerequisite 
to  successful  wild  pheasant  establishment. 

The  surveyed  hunters  in  general  expressed  themselves  as 
liking  the  open  season,  wanting  more  pheasants,  and  wanting 
a  longer  season. 

The  above  indications  were  correlatively  substantiated  in 
a  mail  survey  conducted  by  biologist  Fairfax  Settle  in  his 
eastern  district. 

It  appears  that  pheasant  establishment  is  basically  a  matter 
of  evolving  locally  adapted  strains  through  natural  selection. 
Other  states  where  good  pheasant  hunting  has  become  an 
every-year  experience  have  all  gone  through  periods  of  initial 
stockings,  supplemental  stockings,  limited  harvests,  and  final 
population  emergence.    An  article  by  Rob  Morris,  reprinted 


Like  the  better  known   Chinese   ringneck,  the   Iranian   blackneck   and   Japanese  green   pheasants   have   proved   that  they  can  withstand 
the  indignities  of  the  game  farm  without  losing  their  ability  to  survive  and  reproduce  in  the  wild. 
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Almost  without  exception  the  pheasants  harvested  in  Virginia 
were  not  the  same  birds  that  were  released,  but  their  progeny, 
proving    the    birds'    ability    to    produce    and    successfully    rear 

broods. 

in  the  January  1963  Virginia  Wildlife,  sets  forth  a  typical 
example.  Pheasant  stocking  in  his  state  of  Nebraska  was 
started  in  the  early  1920's  with  the  first  season  coming  in 
1927.  However,  it  was  about  twenty  years  before  natural 
selection  in  Nebraska  habitat  brought  forth  a  strain  of 
pheasants  that  could  produce  harvestable  annual  populations 
without  the  aid  of  supplemental  stockings. 

Mr.  Morris  reports  that  "the  upswing  began  in  1950  .  .  .  ," 
and  continuing  from  his  report,  "Since  1958  Nebraska 
hunters  have  consistently  harvested  over  a  million  pheasants 
a  year." 

Fortunately,  it  is  proving  possible  to  shorten  the  time 
necessary  for  evolving  locally  adapted  strains.  This  is  being 
done  by  obtaining  initial  breeding  stock  from  climates  and 
habitats  that  most  nearly  resemble  what  Virginia  has  to  offer. 
To  start  with,  the  Game  Commission  made  an  ecological 
appraisal  of  Virginia's  game-deficient  habitats.  Then,  with 
this  information  in  hand,  biologists  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  undertook  a  careful 
study  of  game  species  occupying  similar  habitats  and  climates 
in  foreign  countries.  From  several  species  and  subspecies 
considered,  two  subspecies,  eastern  and  western  Iranian 
blackneck  pheasants:  P.  c.  persicus  and  talischensis.  and  the 
Japanese  green  pheasant,  P.  v.  robustipes,  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  "characteristics,  habits,  reproductive 
capacity,  resistance  to  predators  and  disease,  relationship  to 
agriculture,  ability  to  withstand  heavy  hunting  pressure  and 
the  possibility  of  competition  with  game  species  native  to  the 
United  States."  (From  Bureau  Wildlife  Beport  No.  130) 

Wherever  we  can  observe  that  brood  rearing  and  over- 
winter survival  follows  from  our  stockings,  we  can  feel  sure 
that  with  reasonable  care  and  protection  there  is  a  good 
chance  the  pheasants  will  be  able  to  evolve  a  locally  adapted 


COUNTIES 

IN 

WHICH   PHEASANTS 

WERE 

REPORTED   KILLED 

Accomack* 

Lancaster 

Augusta 

Loudoun 

Botetourt* 

New  Kent* 

Buckingham* 

Northampton 

Charles  City 

Northumberland* 

Charlotte* 

Page 

Chesterfield* 

Rappahannock* 

Culpeper* 

Rockingham 

Fauquier* 

Shenandoah 

Hanover* 

Wise* 

King  George* 

Wythe* 

*Less  than  5  birds  i 

eported. 

strain,  and  build  up  huntable  and  self-sustaining  popula- 
tions over  a  few  years'  time.  However,  excessive  dispersal 
remains  a  common  factor  in  initial  stockings,  continuing  with 
lessening  impetus  into  immediately  following  generations. 

Doctor  Edward  L.  Kozicky  and  John  Madson.  in  Shooting 
Preserve  Management,  say  of  the  Chinese  ringneck  pheasant : 
"Of  all  the  game  birds  in  the  world,  the  .  .  .  pheasant 
is  the  most  able  to  stand  the  indignities  of  artificial 
propagation  and  yet  perform  like  their  wild  cousins  when 
released  in  the  field. 

"He  is  a  big  rugged  bird  that  isn't  spoiled  by  the 
modern  gadgets  of  game  breeding:  he  reverts  to  the  wild 
as  soon  as  he  slips  the  bondage  of  wire  netting.  At  heart 
he  is  a  wild  creature  and  he  stays  wild.  His  sense  of 
survival  among  men  has  been  honed  razor  sharp  through 
centuries  of  living  in  hills,  fields,  and  rice  paddies  of 
teeming  Asia.  He  has  thrived  where  less  hardy  birds  have 
perished. 

'"Other  game  birds  will  domesticate  in  captivity,  but  not 
the  gaudy  .  .  .  ( pheasant ) .  All  he  asks  is  enough  space 
so  that  he  is  not  crowded,  and  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
legs  and  wings  for  his  break  with  captivity.  There  is 
nothing  man  can  offer  him  that  is  more  precious  than 
his  freedom." 

What  Kozicky  and  Madson  have  written  about  the 
Chinese  ringneck  can  also  be  said  of  the  related  species 
from  Iran  and  Japan.  They  are  demonstrating  in  Virginia, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  elsewhere,  that  pheasants  can  be- 
come adapted  to  new  localities  and  environments,  including 
that  of  the  game  farm,  without  becoming  tame. 


POST-SEASON  SURVEY  RESULTS 

60  Hunter  Interviews 

Cocks  seen 
Missed 
Killed 
Crippled 
Hens  seen 

18  Mail  Survey  Reports 

143 

33 

11 

5 

101 

Cocks  seen 
Missed 
Killed 
Crippled 
Hens  seen 

49 
1 

18 
1 

34 
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A  Walk  Through  Wonderland 


By  RALPH  L.  CONNER 

Richmond 


THE  Valley  is  still,  peaceful,  the  quietness  emphasized 
by  the  far  away  call  of  a  crow.  It  is  sunset,  the  end 
of  a  clear  cold  day.  As  we  stand  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  unconsciously  covering  an  ear  against  the  sharp  breeze, 
we  see  that  one  low  hanging  hemlock  bough  does  not  sway; 
it  is  caught  fast  in  the  ice  that  has  shielded  the  water  for 
many  days  now.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only  a  few  short 
months  ago  we  caught  trout  on  the  fly  in  this  water — this 
very  spot! — that  seems  so  devoid  of  life  now. 

The  shadows  are  quick  at  this  time  of  year,  twilight  does 
not  linger;  this  fact  ends  our  short  reverie  and  we  make 
haste  toward  camp.  Tonight  will  be  bitter  cold.  To  our 
knowledge  there  is  no  other  human  within  miles,  and  the 
degree  of  comfort  we  enjoy  this  night  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  thought  and  energy  spent  in  preparation  for 
it.  Ours  is  no  worried  concern,  though — simply  an  awareness, 
through  experience,  that  to  be  afield  and  alone  on  a  winter 
night  requires  an  alert  discipline  that  must  be  followed  if 
the  outing  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

So,  to  ask  the  obvious,  why  are  we  here?  Because  this  is 
western  Virginia  mountain  country  reveling  in  a  season  un- 
known to  many  who  would  call  themselves  outdoorsmen,  and 
it  is  glorious!  To  those  truly  aware  and  appreciative  of  their 
wild  surroundings  it  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  to  be  seen 
there  today  something  that  is  not  as  it  was  yesterday;  nor  will 
it  be  the  same  tomorrow.  Don't  be  the  first  day  only  fisher- 
man or  hunter;  come  with  me  this  day,  and  if  you  have  an 
affinity  for  the  wild  and  the  natural  (they  are  the  same),  you 
will  consider  the  time  well  spent. 

The  morning  is  bright,  cold  and  windless.  Already  in 
evidence  by  his  voice,  the  crow  fills  us  with  anticipation  of 
the  day  ahead.  This  bird,  whose  calls  bring  at  once  cheer 
and  loneliness,  depending  upon  the  listener's  mood,  is  to  the 
late  winter  woods  as  the  owl's  voice  to  the  night.  They  seem 
made  for  one  another.  Conspicuous  by  sight  and  sound  we 
note  several  in  the  tall  bare  sycamores  lining  the  river  bank. 
They  see  us,  too,  and  with  glistening  wings  and  alarmed  cries 
take  their  leave.  They  need  not  have  bothered,  as  we  mean 
them  no  harm  this  trip.  Many  of  their  kind  have  fallen  be- 
fore  my  gun,  and  yet  I  champion  them.  The  wilds  without 
the  crow  would  he  too  great  a  loss  to  try  to  describe.  Such 
thoughts  are  perhaps  unwarranted,  as  it  seems,  at  least  at 
present,  that  here  is  one  bird  that  continues  to  thrive  under 
the  myriad  persecutions  of  man. 

I  rider  a  bright  sun.  intensified  by  the  brilliant  blue  sky 
typical  of  a  high  pressure  atmosphere,  we  amble  through  the 
field  by  the  river,  headed  no  place  in  particular.  Bird  life  is 
probably  the  most  noticeable  animal  feature  of  this  season. 
Though  far  less  numerous  than  in  vernal  times  they  are.  of 
course,  more  readily  seen  due  to  lack  of  foliage;  additionally, 
there   are   several   species   with   us   during  winter  only,   and 


Tufted  titmouse. 

chances  of  identifying  a  rare  species  or  "accidental"  visitor 
are  better  now  than  perhaps  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
These  facts  and  others  combine  to  make  us  particularly 
alert  to  the  feathered  tribe  as  our  path  takes  us  into  the 
woods,  down  a  hemlock  shaded  lane. 

Here  we  meet  the  ruffed  grouse,  a  pair  blasting  off  (that's 
the  only  term )  from  among  the  mossy  rocks  on  our  right. 
Straight  down  the  old  road  they  hurtle,  then  veer  into  the 
trees  and  are  gone,  leaving  us  wondering  if  they  might  be 
the  ones  so  cleanly  missed  while  hunting  here  earlier.  The 
grouse  is  to  he  flushed  more  often  amidst  thicker  cover, 
"edge"  areas,  and  young  mixed  hardwood-evergreen  timber 
rather  than  mature  forest;  nevertheless,  he  is  to  me  the 
epitome  of  deepest  wilderness,  as  he  so  typifies  my  idea  of 
how  virgin,  unspoiled  woods  should  be.  Well  remembered  is 
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the  time  when  I  stealthily  watched  as  a  gorgeous  cock  strode 
the  length  of  his  drumming  log,  and,  excited  by  the  atten- 
dance of  two  hens,  treated  me  to  a  seldom  seen  display.  Over- 
come by  his  own  magnificence  he  strutted  and  postured  with 
spread  ruff  and  fanned  tail;  surely  he  is  the  greatest  of  our 
game  birds. 

They  have  been  heard  drumming  and  I  have  seen  them 
strut  during  this  season  also. 

The  noisy  departure  of  these  two  was  like  a  signal  for 
avian  activity  to  begin,  as  we  hear  the  scolding  of  small 
birds  overhead  in  dense  evergreen  foliage.  We  know  before 
they  are  seen  that  they  are  chickadees,  their  familiar  notes 
coming  down  cheerfully  from  high  in  the  hemlock  and  white 
pine.  Flitting  into  view  they  come,  and  we  see  our  guess  to  be 
only  half  right,  as  there  are  several  tufted  titmice  in  the 
group,  noticeably  larger  than  the  chickadees.  Wait,  there  are 
still  smaller  birds  up  there.  The  binoculars  reveal  a  pair  of 
ruby-crowned  kinglets  in  the  busy  coterie.  It  is  noted  that 
these  birds  are  frequent  winter-time  companions.  Their  as- 
sociation adds  charm  to  already  charming  individuals,  and 
as  all  three  species  move  together  industriously  through  the 
trees,  we  idly  wonder  what  need  is  satisfied  by  their  social- 
izing. 

From  beneath  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  our  path  flows  a 
large  spring,  covered  the  length  of  its  hundred  yard  run  to 
the  river  with  bright  green  watercress,  by  far  the  liveliest 
spot  of  color  around.  As  we  drop  down  for  a  drink,  a  brown- 
ish quail-sized  bird  flushes  close  by.  Whistling  wings  and  long 
drooping  bill  identify  it  as  a  woodcock,  a  little  known  and 
uncommon  bird  in  our  area  during  this  season.  For  those 
who  would  suppose  the  life  histories  of  all  birds  to  be  a 
matter  of  record,  those  who  think  all  habits,  peculiarities, 
etc.,  of  each  of  our  birds  have  been  duly  recorded,  may  it 
please  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  woodcock,  a 
prime  subject  for  a  complete  personality  study.  An  excellent 
article  appeared  in  the  June,  1970,  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
well  written  by  Katherine  W.  Moseley,  concerning  this  bird. 
To  find  someone  other  than  a  hunter  taking  interest  in  the 
"snipe,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  was  very  rewarding.  Issue  is 
taken  only  with  regard  to  a  spring  mating  detail :  I  believe 
the  sounds  made  by  the  bird  during  descent  after  his  fan- 
tastic aerial  performance  to  be  voice  sounds  rather  than  wind 
through  the  wing  pinions.  The  bird  actually  sings!  Here  in 
our  Hidden  Valley  during  cool  April  evenings  can  be  seen 
and  heard  as  many  as  four  performing  males  at  once,  their 
nasal  "raspberry"  calls,  which  sound  almost  exactly  like  those 
of  a  city-bred  nighthawk,  sometimes  being  heard  far  into  the 
night. 

During  our  last  spring  turkey  season  a  woods-wise  hunting 
partner  and  I  flushed  a  woodcock  upon  leaving  the  woods 
one  morning,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  in  de- 
tail of  the  strange  twilight  antics  of  the  fellow.  A  grin  and 
jab  in  the  side  were  my  reward.  So  I  said,  just  wait;  tonight 
you  can  see  and  hear  for  yourself.  Now  it  is  a  rash  thing  in- 
deed to  make  promise  of  a  natural  event  such  as  this,  even 
though  it  has  been  witnessed  here  a  hundred  times  or  more, 
and  I'll  admit  to  being  apprehensive  as  evening  approached 
and  my  ears  strained  to  catch  the  first  "peent"  calls.  We 
were  not  disappointed,  however,  and  my  friend  spotted  the 
first  bird  on  the  ground,  calling.  It  was  quite  dusky,  and  as 
we  made  our  way  toward  him  for  a  better  look  he  suddenly 
launched  into  the  air.  Up  he  went  in  great  fifty  yard  wide 
spirals,  silhouetted  against  the  fast  darkening  sky,  climbing, 
climbing,  almost  then  quite  out  of  sight,  my  disbeliever's  eyes 


wide  in  wonder,  only  to  widen  further  as  the  bird  dropped 
back  into  view  in  long  swoops,  accompanied  by  that  unearthly 
twittering,  finally  landing  in  the  exact  spot  from  which  he 
had  left!  That  I  had  made  a  contribution  toward  increasing 
my  companion's  knowledge  of  woods  lore  was  evident  the 
next  evening  as  he  took  a  grassy  seat  in  the  field  a  full  hour 
before  dark,  clutching  a  big  pair  of  binoculars.  This  night's 
ritual  was  even  more  spectacular,  and  we  watched  the  court- 
ship behaviour  of  these  peculiar  birds  until  total  dark. 

A  smile  is  on  my  face  now  as  this  event  is  recalled.  But  it 
is  too  chilly  to  tarry  long  here  in  the  shade,  so  we  leave  the 
river  lowland  and  head  up  into  the  mountain,  pushing 
through  the  thick  growth  provided  by  several  members  of  the 
heath  family  of  woody  plants.  Particularly  notable  is  the 
great  rhododendron,  almost  tree-size  as  it  reaches  twenty  feet 
into  the  air.  Also  prominent  are  almost  impenetrable  thickets 
of  mountain  laurel,  and  my  favorite,  flame  azalea.  The  glow- 
ing flowers  of  this  species  are  a  feature  of  these  woods  in  late 
May.  Sad  to  say,  however,  where  a  few  years  ago  they  pro- 
vided roadside  glimpses  of  fire  among  the  greening  foliage, 
one  now  has  to  hike  well  back  into  the  mountains  to  find 
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them  in  undisturbed  glory.  Their  color  and  intensity  of  hue 
vary  from  pale  pinkish  and  yellowish  to  the  most  brilliant 
fire-orange. 

The  interesting  heath  family  is  unusual  in  regard  to  the 
tremendous  difference  in  size  of  the  various  species.  The 
rhododendron  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  now,  well  up  on  the 
mountain,  we  kick  aside  the  fallen  leaves,  looking  for  an- 
other and  much  smaller  favorite.  Rising  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  above  the  forest  floor  and  usually  covered  by  debris, 
the  delicate  appearance  of  trailing  arbutus  is  belied  by  its 
habit  of  blooming  in  late  February  and  March.  Considered 
a  great  "find"  by  late  winter  nature  students,  the  spicily 
fragrant,  pinkish  white  blossoms  are  frequently  found  in 
snow.  The  plant  usually  has  to  be  searched  for  due  to  its  low 
creeping  nature,  the  oval,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves  catching 
the  observant  eye.  It  is  found  in  my  experience  under  open 
woods,  on  well  drained  southeast  facing  slopes. 

Over  the  high  ridge  now,  we  stroll  through  beautiful  park- 
like areas,  covered  with  large  oaks,  maples,  a  white  pine  here 
and  there,  the  huge  grey  ghosts  of  long  dead  chesnuts.  The 
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TEACHING  ERIC  HOW  TO  GET  A 


By  BOB  "NJOKA"  REMOLE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


/  /     [~^  ON'T  be  silly,  Eric ;  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
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the  odds  are  a  million  to  one   against   getting  a 
turkey  gobbler."' 

I  hated  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  my  fourteen-year- 
old  son,  but  he  had  to  face  facts.  Even  his  father,  the  old 
white  hunter  whom  the  African  guides  had  nicknamed 
"\\joka."  or  the  wily  snake,  had  never  shot  a  turkey.  (The 
fact  that  "Njoka"  can  also  be  translated  as  "he  who  speaks 
with  a  forked  tongue"  is,  of  course,  merely  a  coincidence.) 

The  boy  continued:  "But  I  called  up  a  gobbler  two  weeks 
ago  when  we  were  out  here  the  first  time;  you  know,  the 
one  you  missed." 

Gently  but  firmly  I  corrected  his  major  misstatement.  I 
hadn't  "'missed"  the  bird.  My  shotgun  pattern  had  been 
well  directed;  it  was  simply  unfortunate  that  no  one  had 
advised  me  to  use  Number  6  shot  when  aiming  at  a  gob- 
bler's neck.  My  use  of  Number  2  shot  was  logical  consider- 
ing the  size  of  a  wild  turkey  and  would  have  been  perfectly 
correct  had  the  bird  been  flying.  It  certainly  wasn't  my  fault 
that  no  one  had  told  me  that  shots  at  spring  gobblers  are 
almost  always  aimed  at  birds  that  are  walking. 

I  hadn't  the  heart  to  correct  my  son's  other  major  error: 
his  touching  assumption  that  he  had  called  up  a  gobbler.  In 
actual  fact,  the  chances  were  overwhelming  that  the  bird 
had  merely  blundered  upon  us.  How  could  he  have  called 
up  this  wiliest  of  all  game  birds  when  I  had  only  purchased 
the  turkey  call  and  instruction  record  two  weeks  before 
our  unsuccessful  hunt?  Indeed.  Eric's  attempts  to  sound 
like  a  love-sick  turkey  hen  had  sounded  to  me  more  de- 
nunciatory than  amatory.  In  kindly  fashion.  I  had  ex- 
plained that  his  lack  of  skill  was  not  really  his  fault :  he  ob- 
viously needed  instruction  from  an  old  turkey  hunter.  While 
his  father  was  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  woods,  I  could 
not  help  him  here;  for  there  had  been  no  wild  turkeys  in 
my  boyhood  Minnesota. 

Stubbornly,  in  the  manner  of  today's  youth.  Eric  per- 
sisted: "Well,  maybe  we'll  be  lucky."  He  then  fell  silent  and 
I  continued  driving  to  our  place  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River. 

We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  our  property  about  10:00  p.m. 
At  Eric's  insistence,  we  left  the  car  there  and  shouldered 
sleeping  bags  and  guns,  and  began  to  hike  the  one-third  of 
a  mile  to  the  cabin  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night. 
There  is  a  perfectly  good  road  to  the  cabin  which  my  wife 
for  some  unaccountable  feminine  reason  persists  in  calling 
a  shack.  However.  Eric  wanted  to  walk  in  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  turkeys  which  he  "just  knew"  were  roosting  nearby. 
For  the  same  reason  he  curbed  his  exuberant  tongue  (so  at 
odds  with  that  of  his  strong  silent  father)  and  used  the  flash- 
light so  sparingly  that  I  barked  my  shins  rather  painfull) 
on  two  separate  occasions. 

The  alarm  rang  at  4:45.  Due  to  an  understandable  diffi- 
culty in  finding  my  socks  by  flashlight,  there  was  no  time 
to  have  breakfast  if  we  were  to  get  in  place  before  shooting 
time:  5:15,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise.  My  lucid  explanation 
of  how  Eric's  chances  of  getting  a  gobbler  would  be  im- 
proved if  we  were  to  take  time  to  have  a  little  food  before 
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going  out  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Without  any  real  consideration 
for  his  father,  he  said.  "Don't  worry  about  me,  Daddy; 
going  without  breakfast  won't  hurt  my  shooting." 

Fortunately,  we  had  only  a  little  ways  to  go.  Our  gobbler 
of  two  weeks  earlier  had  been  seen  only  a  short  distance 
from  our  cabin.  We  stationed  ourselves  behind  the  same  up- 
rooted tree  stump  where  we  had  been  before  and  waited. 

It  was  pitch  black  with  no  moon.  Ever  anxious  to  improve 
my  son's  appreciation   of  the   fine  points  of  hunting.   I   ex- 
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plained  that  it  would  be  useless  to  call  at  this  hour:  we 
couldn't  see  a  gobbler  ten  yards  before  us.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  we  could  have  used  these  wasted  minutes  to  good 
advantage  by  having  breakfast. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  whirr  of  wings  and  a  black  form 
almost  knocked  off  my  hat.  Instantly  alert,  I  prepared  to 
raise  my  gun  at  the  form  some  ten  feet  in  front  of  us. 

At  this  moment  my  son  broke  the  rules  by  speaking.  He 
whispered  in  my  ear:  "Isn't  that  ruffed  grouse  beautiful, 
Daddy?"  I  nodded  my  head  in  simultaneous  agreement  with 
his  sentiments  and  rebuke  for  his  having  broken  silence.  At 
the  same  time  I  put  the  safety  back  on  my  shotgun. 

At  5:45  Eric  began  scratching  on  the  turkey  call.  As 
far  as  one  could  tell,  the  two  weeks  had  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove his  skill.  This  was  understandable;  for  he  had  devoted 
very  little  time  to  listening  to  the  record  and  practicing  with 
the  call.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  scolded  him  for  his  lack 
of  diligence.  His  excuse  that  he  had  been  too  busy,  I  treated 
with  the  scorn  it  deserved.  At  the  same  time  I  lacked  his 
naive  faith  that  scratching  a  wooden  stick  on  a  piece  of 
slate  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  wooden  box  could  ever 
hoodwink  this,  the  most  astute  of  American  game  birds. 

Almost  immediately  after  Eric's  first  call,  there  was  an 
answering:  "Gobble!  Gobble!"  When  I  called  Eric's  attention 
to  the  sound,  he  put  his  finger  over  his  lips  which  I  felt 
was  totally  unnecessary  coming  from  a  fourteen-year-old. 
However,   I  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 

For  the  next  forty-five  minutes  Eric  attempted  to  call  the 
gobbler  to  us  without  success.  Thanks  to  my  teaching,  Eric 
knew  better  than  to  call  too  frequently — once  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  was  the  limit.  The  gobbler  continued  to  re- 
spond, but  came  no  closer.  His  attitude  apparently  was  that 
"if  you  want  to  sample  my  masculine  charms  you'll  have  to 
come  up  here,  Honey." 

The  whole  thing  was  so  frustrating  that  I  almost  took  the 
turkey  call  in  hand  myself.  Only  the  realization  that  I  had 
been  too  busy  to  practice  on  the  call  held  me  back. 

At  this  point,  I  finally  realized  what  was  wrong.  It  was 
so  obvious  that  I  wondered  why  it  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
earlier.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  same  bird  I  had  shot  at 
two  weeks  earlier.  Clearly  the  memory  of  those  pellets  clip- 
ping all  sides  of  his  head  and  neck  had  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  old  bird.  Probably  one  or  two  had  even 
struck  home.  Obviously,  this  particular  gobbler  wasn't  going 
to  put  himself  within  range  of  my  gun  again. 

After  a  short  conference,  Eric  and  I  decided  to  get  at 
the  gobbler  from  a  different  direction.  This  meant  walking 
back  to  where  we  had  left  the  car  and  then  climbing  up 
the  mountain  for  a  half  mile,  and  finally  scrambling  along 
the  mountain  side  to  get  into  position  above  the  bird. 

Off  we  went  with  Eric  moving  at  a  ridiculously  fast  pace. 
Nor  did  he  slow  down  when  I  pointed  out  that  he  was  unable 
to  appreciate  the  numerous  songbirds  which  were  flitting 
from  every  tree.  It  was  only  after  I  sharply  reminded  him 
of  my  old  back  injury  that  he  slowed  down  to  a  more  nor- 
mal speed. 

The  climb  up  the  mountain  was  difficult  enough,  but 
scrambling  along  the  mountain  side  was  even  worse.  The 
dead  leaves  which  coated  the  forest  floor  were  unbelievably 
slippery,  and  it  was  only  the  agility  born  of  long  experience 
in  the  woods  which  enabled  me  to  fall  without  hurting  myself 
severely. 

With  the  unfeelingness  of  youth.  Eric  made  it  all  too 
obvious   that  he  was   concerned   less  with   the   state  of  my 


limbs  than  with  a  possible  disturbance  to  any  turkeys  which 
might  be  around. 

Finally,  we  were  in  our  new  position.  Once  again  Eric 
began  scratching  on  the  turkey  call.  Once  again  he  was 
answered  with  a  "Gobble-Gobble",  but  it  came  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction  than  we  had  expected.  It  was  another  bird. 

Eric's  calls  began  to  entice  the  gobbler  toward  us.  His 
gobbles  got  closer  and  closer.  Finally,  we  could  hear  the 
turkey's  footsteps  in  the  dry  leaves.  At  this  moment  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  mountain.  Our  faces  and  hands  were 
camouflaged  with  mosquito  nets  and  gloves,  but  our  guns 
were  not.  The  sun  glistened  on  them.  The  steps  ceased  and 
we  heard  no  more.  The  gobbler  had  silently  disappeared. 

Disappointed  we  moved  on  to  another  location  not  far 
away.  Once  again  Eric's  scratchings  were  answered,  but 
from  yet  another  direction.  Indeed,  the  hill  seemed  full  of 
gobblers:  we  had  already  heard  at  least  four  different  birds. 
The  gobbles  of  this  particular  turkey  got  closer  and  closer. 
Finally,  Eric  thought  he  heard  the  bird's  footsteps.  Then 
nothing.  What  went  wrong?  I  don't  know  but  I  suspect  that 
Eric  moved  or  made  a  little  noise.  Thoughtfully,  however,  I 
refrained  from  telling  him  what  he  had  probably  done. 

On  we  went  to  yet  another  location.  Eric  got  out  the 
turkey  call  and  applied  himself  with  a  will.  As  usual,  his  call 
was  answered.  However,  the  bird  obviously  had  no  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  join  us.  Eric  indicated  that  he  thought  the 
gobbles  were  coming  closer.  I  knew  better  and  told  him  so. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Eric  grabbed  my  foot.  Now  it  is  not 
true  that  I  was  sleeping.  I  was  resting  my  eyes,  but  all 
my  other  senses  were  alert.  In  any  case,  once  my  eyes  were 
wide  open,  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  gobbler  cautiously 
approaching. 

Strain  as  I  might,  I  could  not  see  the  bird.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, it  was  right  in  front  of  me.  due  southeast  from  where 
I  sat. 

At  this  moment  Eric's  gun  boomed.  There,  twenty-five 
yards  directly  east,  came  a  squeak  and  a  huge  gobbler  began 
tumbling  down  the  mountainside. 

Eric  shouted,  "Shoot,  Daddy,  shoot."  Thereupon  I  raised 
my  trusty  twelve  gauge  (loaded  this  time  with  number  six 
shot)   and  fired. 

Now  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  I  missed  the  gobbler.  The 
matter  is  open  to  question  and  men  of  good  will  can  have 
different  opinions  on  the  matter.  The  fact  that  Eric  saw 
some  leaves  move  several  yards  from  the  bird  is  not  de- 
finitive; a  breeze  might  well  have  been  the  cause.  Arguing 
for  a  hit  is  the  fact  that  I  had  a  twelve  gauge  shotgun  while 
he  was  armed  only  with  a  twenty  gauge  single-shot  stove- 
pipe. Obviously,  the  latter  is  a  totally  inadequate  weapon 
with  which  to  kill   (as  opposed  to  wounding)   a  turkey. 

We  both  rushed  after  the  turkey  which  had  finally  lodged 
itself  under  a  dead  tree.  After  a  few  more  wingbeats,  it  ex- 
pired. Eric  later  confessed  that  his  hands  were  shaking  with 
excitement.  Buck  fever  is,  of  course,  forgivable  in  a  young 
man  having  just  shot  his  first  turkey.  I  must  admit  that 
I  hadn't  noticed  his  lapse;  for  I  was  sitting  down — a  touch 
of  vertigo  I  guess. 

We  then  admired  the  bird.  It  had  a  brilliant  blue  head,  a 
large  beard,  and  was  to  weigh  in  at  sixteen  pounds  fifteen 
ounces.  It  was  quite  a  trophy. 

Still  I  wasn't  really  surprised.  As  I've  always  said,  there 
are  few  limits  to  the  hunting  potentialities  of  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy.  Provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  right  kind 
of  heredity  and  has,  like  Eric,  enjoyed  the  council  of  an 
experienced  hunter  like  his  father. 
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By  AL  SHIMMEL 
West  Decatur,  Pennsylvania 


THE  rustic  bench  under  the  apple  tree  at  the  edge  of 
the  garden  is  like  an  old  friend.  I  lean  against  the 
rough  trunk  and  enjoy  the  twilight.  l"ve  worked  among 
the  seedling  vegetables  until  the  fading  light  made  it  im- 
perative that  I  end  this  activity.  Reluctantly  I  put  away 
the  hoe. 

In  the  twilight  the  subtle  odors  of  spring  take  hold  of 
the  olfactory  nerves.  Damp  evening  air  intensifies  them. 
I  try  to  separate  the  individual  odors  from  the  complex. 
It  is  an  impossible  task  although  there  is  the  freshness 
of  recently  tilled  soil,  the  fruity  perfume  of  opening  apple 
blossoms,  the  pungency  of  bruised  catnip  and  the  faint 
odor  of  wood  smoke. 

The  robins  that  warily  followed  the  hoe  to  gather  the 
fat  earthworms  have  found  their  evening  perches  and  are 
caroling  their  vesper  songs;  other  birds  form  an  accom- 
paniment. 

I  listen  attentively  to  the  concert  and  am  able  to  separate 
seven  different  species.  There  is  a  brown  thrasher,  a  wren, 
a  bubbling  song  sparrow,  a  hermit  thrush,  several  cat- 
birds, a  chipping  sparrow  and  the  sharp,  clear  accents. 
cheer  .  .  .  Cheer  .  .  .  CHEEK,  of  a  torn  cardinal. 

Suddenly  the  tranquility  of  the  evening  is  broken  by 
alarm  calls  of  robins.  The  disturbance  is  centered  near 
the  big  oak  that  grows  along  the  lane  beyond  the  garden. 
The  calls  increase  in  intensity  and  urgency. 

During  the  winter  a  feral  cat  has  occasionally  crossed 
the  garden  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  has  come  again.  ...  I  hurried 
in  the  direction  of  the  commotion  to  find — not  the  expected 
cat,  but  a  screech  owl.  It  perched  on  a  drooping  branch 
clutching  a  freshly  killed  mouse.  ...  It  ignored  the  robins 
a  minute  or  two;  then  it  took  the  mouse  in  its  bill  and 
flew  silently  toward  the  hill  orchard. 


In  a  few  minutes  peace  and  quiet  came  to  the  garden. 
A  single  burst  of  song  from  a  robin  ended  the  day.  I  made 
mental  note  to  search  the  orchard  for  the  nest  that  must 
surely  be  there.  Perhaps  this  was  the  very  owl  that  had 
visited  the  birdfeeder  outside  my  study  window  during  the 
winter.  It  came  first  for  tallow,  of  which  it  ate  sparingly, 
then  with  more  appetite  at  the  beef  bones  and  occasional 
mouse  we  were  able  to  provide.  He  visited  us  regularly 
until  the  winter  waned ;  then  came  no  more. 

Because  owls  are  most  active  at  night  the  ancients 
associated  them  with  evil,  death  and  illness.  In  mythology, 
Athena,  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  allowed  it  to  perch  on  her 
shoulder.  Life  and  death  were  believed  to  be  under  this 
creature's  whim.  To  many  it  was  a  bird  of  evil  omen  to 
be  avoided.  These  beliefs  became  so  firmly  imbedded  in 
folklore  and  superstition  that  they  found  their  way  into 
literature.  Traces  of  these  fallacies  persist  even  today. 

The  orchard  toward  which  the  owl  had  flown  is  old  and 
neglected.  The  south  slope  is  partly  covered  with  trees, 
long  past  their  prime,  ("lumps  of  blackberry  canes  and  dog- 
wood are  crowding  into  the  grassy  strips  between  the  trees. 
East  of  the  orchard  a  woodlot  borders  a  steep  gully  that 
guides  the  overflow  from  a  hill  spring  to  the  creek  below. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  an  ideal  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Next  morning  I  spent  two  hours  in  fruitless  search  for 
the  nest.  I  was  about  to  give  up  the  seemingly  hopeless 
task  when  a  bit  of  down,  caught  on  a  broken  trunk,  attracted 
my  attention.  The  opening  was  barely  four  feet  above  the 
ground  level.  Peering  in  I  could  see  the  brooding  bird  only 
dimly  visible  in  the  depths.  It  sat  motionless,  apparently 
satisfied  that  the  nest  furnished  security. 

As  I  turned,  my  eyes  located  the  second  owl.  It  perched 
on    a    high    branch    of    an    adjoining    tree.    It    was    sitting 
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upright  with  its  feathers  sleeked  close,  its  ear  tufts  erect, 
and  its  eyes  slitted  against  the  light.  The  plumage,  mottled 
as  it  was  with  light  and  shadow  was  camouflaged  so  per- 
fectly that  even  a  trained  observer  could  have  mistaken  it 
for  a  broken  branch. 

A  week  later  I  visited  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  birds 
dived  close  to  my  head,  popping  their  bills  and  uttering  a 
wickering  call  that  resembled  that  of  a  flicker.  My  object 
was  not  only  to  record  the  behavior  of  both  adults  and 
young  but  to  band  them  if  possible.  The  latter  could  have 
been  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  mist  nets  stretched 
across  the  flight  avenues  to  the  nest.  There  was  the  risk 
of  disrupting  the  nesting  cycle  that  might  cause  the  adults 
to  abandon  or  destroy  their  brood.  This  risk  was  one  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  take.  The  alternate  course  was  to  use  a 
method  developed  by  an  amateur  bird  bander  connected 
with  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

A  blind  was  set  up  near  the  owl's  hunting  ground.  A 
small  lure  about  the  size  of  a  large  mouse  is  made  of  padded 
leather.  A  dozen  or  more  small  slip  nooses  tied  of  fifteen 
pound  monofilament  fishing  line  are  fastened  to  its  top. 
Two  stakes,  some  fifteen  feet  apart,  were  driven  into  the 
ground.  A  screw  eye  is  attached  to  the  top  of  each  stake. 
A  nylon  line  is  threaded  through  the  eyes  and  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  the  lure.  The  line  can  be  manipulated, 
causing  the  lure  to  move  back  and  forth  between  the  stakes. 
It  is  weighted  so  as  to  remain  upright  as  it  drags  along 
the  ground.  Twigs  and  bits  of  debris  that  would  impede 
its  progress  are  removed.  A  few  dry  leaves,  if  properly 
placed,  will  rustle  like  a  running  mouse.  This  is  an  almost 
perfect  method  for  trapping  Otus. 

One  of  the  favorite  perches  from  which  this  pair  hunted 
was  the  limb  of  a  maple  that  grew  along  the  boundary 
between  the  orchard  and  the  gully.  After  observing  the 
perch  in  use  on  three  successive  evenings  the  blind  was  set 
up  and  the  lure  prepared.  Shortly  after  dark  the  silhouette 
of  the  hunter  could  be  seen.  I  moved  the  lure  a  foot  or  two, 
then  paused  before  moving  it  again.  This  imitates  the 
movements  of  a  mouse  as  it  begins  the  evening  search  for 
food.  I  did  not  see  the  strike  but  felt  the  tug  on  the  line 
as  the  owl  struck  and  tried  to  rise. 

Three  of  the  nooses  were  tightened  around  its  toes.  Avoid- 
ing the  needle  sharp  talons  I  released  the  nooses  and,  in 
spite  of  the  popping  bill,  attached  the  identifying  band 
and  tossed  the  bird  into  the  air. 

A  week  later  I  banded  the  five  young.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  scooping  them  from  the  nest  with  an  improvised 
wire  basket  attached  to  a  long  handle.  The  body  and  wing 
feathers  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  development  but  the 
predominance  of  down  about  the  head  and  neck  gave  them 
a  decidedly  gnomish  appearance.  The  female  threatened 
to  attack  during  the  banding  operation  but  eluded  capture. 
Her  plumage  was  gray  while  her  mate  was  reddish  brown. 
Of  the  young,  only  one  gave  promise  of  developing  the 
color  of  the  male.  This  particular  youngster  had  down  that 
was  a  soft  shade  of  pinkish  cinnamon.  This  color  variation 
is  known  as  dichromatism  and  is  apparently  independent  of 
age,  sex  or  season. 

The  robins  rioted  in  the  orchard  with  good  reason.  I  can 
only  speculate  that  perhaps  one  of  the  pairs  had  lost  nestlings 
to  this  nocturnal  predator.  Many  casual  observers  fall  into 
the  error  of  concluding  that  the  screecher  feeds  entirely  on 
rodents.  The  fact  is  that  it  preys  on  almost  any  creature  it 
can  master,  and  this  includes  birds  that  are  much  larger. 


When  we  prepare  study  skins,  the  actual  size  of  the  skinned 
body  is  barely  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 

A  friend  that  raises  hybrid  bantams  for  their  hackle 
feathers  found  some  of  his  prized  cocks  were  being  killed 
and  the  heads  devoured  by  a  predator.  The  only  opening 
was  a  ventilator  near  the  roof.  A  trap  set  at  this  opening 
caught  a  screech  owl. 

The  bird  was  delivered  to  my  study.  I  placed  it  in 
a  cage  and  introduced  a  white-footed  mouse.  The  owl 
blinked,  reached  out  with  a  taloned  foot  and  clutched.  In 
a  minute  the  mouse  had  disappeared  except  for  its  tail. 
I  put  in  two  more  mice.  A  second  was  caught  and  swallowed. 
Ten  minutes  later  it  killed  the  third  but  ate  only  half. 
Evidently  my  captive  had  a  two  and  one  half  mouse  capacity. 

One  spring  I  was  observing  the  behavior  of  a  grouse 
that  had  a  drumming  stand  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  apple 
tree.  It  often  roosted  in  a  pine  that  grew  just  inside  the 
woodlot  some  fifty  yards  farther  up  the  hill.  One  morning 
this  grouse  failed  to  appear.  There  had  been  a  late  snow 
the  evening  before.  Perhaps  this  had  dampened  his  ardor, 
I  thought.  When  it  grew  light,  a  search  revealed  the  head- 
less body  under  the  roosting  tree.  The  snow  was  marked 
by  the  tiny  X  tracks  of  a  screech  owl's  feet.  I  attached 
a  number  of  nylon  nooses  to  the  body  and  shortly  after 
dark  that  evening,  found  the  little  culprit  had  been  caught. 
After  banding  this  bird  it  was  released  in  a  wooded  section 
some  miles  away. 

A  third  incident  shows  that  the  screecher  is  not  wholly 
beneficial.  A  farmer  found  that  something  was  killing  the 
swallows  that  nested  in  his  barn.  A  trap  set  below  the  star 
at  the  comb  of  the  roof  produced  two  owls.  After  these  were 
released  at  a  distance,  the  swallows  nested  in  peace. 

(Continued  on  page   17) 
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Sponsored  By 
THE  VIRGINIA  RESOURCE-USE  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 


A  COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS  ON 
VIRGINIA'S 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Subjects  To 

GEOLOGY — The  origin  and  nature  of  the  earth's  crust; 
the  forces  at  work  to  alter  the  crust,  to  form  mineral  de- 
posits; the  origin  and  nature  of  mineral  deposits,  with 
examples  from  Virginia's  mineral  resources;  surface  water 
and  ground  water  as  they  work  to  break  down  and  modify 
the  earth's  crust  through  weathering  and  erosion,  and  also 
water  as  it  pertains  to  the  needs  of  man. 

MARINE  LIFE — Description  of  the  marine  environment 
with  its  typical  organisms,  action  and  resultant  problems 
in  relation  to  the  field  of  conservation. 

SOIL  AND  WATER— The  parts  of  soil  and  their  im- 
portance; how  soil  contributes  to  plant  growth;  the  relation 
of  soil  to  the  parent  material  from  which  it  was  formed; 
the  soil  profile  and  its  characteristics;  and  the  program  for 
conserving  Virginia's  soil  and  water  resources. 

Small  watershed  development;  use  of  soil  for  storing 
water;  and  related  water  management  principles. 


Credits 

3  semester  hours 


Be   Taught 


or 


5  quarter  hours 


FORESTS — Forest  conservation  as  it  relates  to  the  man- 
agement of  timbered  areas;  use  of  the  forest  as  a  source 
of  raw  material  for  the  wood-using  industries  for  soil  stabili- 
zation, for  watershed  protection,  and  for  recreation. 

WILDLIFE — Characteristics  of  animal  populations,  in- 
cluding fish,  that  are  of  importance  to  man's  use  of  this 
resource;  relation  of  animals  to  soil,  water,  and  forest, 
and  the  relations  of  these  four  basic  natural  resources  to 
man  and  his  welfare. 

Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  cover  tuition,  meals, 
and  lodging  will  be  available  to  Virginia  school  teachers 
from  funds  provided  by  several  interested  organizations. 
All  Virginia  school  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  In  order 
for  a  scholarship  application  to  be  considered,  it  must  be 
received  by  May  1,  1971. 


To  apply  for  enrollment  in  this  course,  check  the  college  of  your  choice,  tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  to:  Virginia  Resource- 
Use  Education  Council,  c/o  E.  W.  Mundie,  Seitz  Hall,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  Blacksburg,  Vir- 
ginia 24061 .   Be  sure  to  mark  the  college  of  your  choice. 


I  am  interested  in  the  Natural  Resource  Course 
offered  at: 


Date 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 


Virginia  State  College 
June  21 -July  9,  1971 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 
June  14-July  1,  1971 

Madison  College 
June  16-July  6,  1971 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
July  19-August6,  1971 


Name 


Address 


I  should  like  to  apply  for  one  of  the  scholarships.    Please 
send  me  the  necessary  forms. 


Signature  of  Applicant 
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TROUT  STOCKED  IN  LAKES.  A  total  of  74,000  rainbow  trout  were  stocked  by  the  Game  Commission 
in  Virginia's  major  reservoirs  last  winter,  lakes  included  in  the  stocking  were 
Carvin's  Cove,  Philpott  Reservoir,  Smith  Mountain  Lake ,  Leesville  Lake,  Claytor 
Lake,  Gatewood  Reservoir,  South  Holston  Reservoir  and  Flannagan  Reservoir. 

Most  of  the  trout  planted  were  8  inches  long  or  better.  About  one-third  of  the  rainbows  held 
until  February  were  even  larger,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  later  release  will  cut  down 
on  losses  to  predation.  This  should  mean  more  and  larger  fish  for  the  state's  lake 
fishermen  this  spring  and  summer  and  later  in  the  season. 

HUNTERS  BAG  522  BEARS  IN  STATE.  A  count  of  Game  Commission  big  game  tags  reveals  that  hunters 
bagged  322  bears  in  Virginia  during  the  1970  season.  Of  that  total,  12  were  taken  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp.  A  spotty  mast  crop  with  severe  failures  in  some  areas  had  led  to 
predictions  of  a  poor  to  mediocre  bear  season.  The  322  total  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  Bears  apparently  moved  widely  down  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  evidenced  by  3  killed  in  Buckingham  County  and  1  bagged  in  Spotsylvania  County. 

STATEWIDE  DEER  KILL  NEARS  ALL-TIME  RECORD.  Virginia's  statewide  deer  kill  of  38,134 

animals  is  close  to  the  all-time  record  of  38,391  taken  in  1963.  More  significant, 
perhaps,  than  the  near  record  total  was  the  fact  that  it  was  accomplished  with 
restricted  doe  seasons  as  opposed  to  the  season-long  doe  shooting  allowed  in  many 
counties  which  helped  set  the  1963  record.  Does  made  up  40%  of  the  1963  harvest  but 
only  16%  of  this  year'  s. 

Most  of  the  increase  came  from  eastern  counties  ,  many  of  which  had  doe  shooting  for  the  first 
time  since  1964.  The  limited  doe  shooting  ranged  from  the  last  day  to  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  kill  in  counties  which  went  from  bucks  only  to  limited  doe  shooting 
averaged  about  200  more  with  the  increase  split  about  50-50  between  does  and  bucks. 
The  antlered  buck  kill  was  higher  in  most  eastern  counties  this  year,  indicating 
a  generally  higher  population. 

Southampton  County  was  tops  in  the  state,  as  usual,  with  a  whopping  total  of  2, 153  deer. 

Bath  County  ranked  second  with  a  kill  of  1,861,  followed  closely  by  Rockingham  with 
1,593.  Other  counties  where  over  1,000  were  taken  include  Augusta  with  1,216, 
Buckingham  with  1,324,  Caroline  with  1,325,  and  Sussex  with  1,280. 

TURKEY  KILL  A  NEAR  RECORD.  Virginia's  statewide  turkey  kill  now  stands  at  4251,  the  second 
highest  fall  kill  on  record,  and  could,  if  coupled  with  a  good  spring  kill,  seta 
new  all-time  record.  The  total  is  only  294  below  last  year's  record  fall  kill  which, 
when  added  to  the  record  spring  bag  that  same  season,  totaled  6,334.  This  represents 
only  about  a  6%  decline,  most  of  which  occurred  in  Shenandoah  Valley  counties 
and  in  those  counties  west  and  north  of  Roanoke.  Biologists  consider  the  decrease 
insignificant.  Central  mountain  counties  all  chalked  up  gains,  with  the  Bath  County 
total  of  692  setting  a  new  county  record  for  fall  harvest .  Augusta  County  was  close 
with  539  turkeys  checked,  and  the  Highland  County  kill  totaled  439. 

In  most  areas  of  the  state,  game  biologists  report  plenty  of  turkeys  left  in  the  woods  to 
assure  a  good  spring  season.  Dates  are  already  set  for  1971  spring  gobbler  season, 
which  will  begin  April  17  and  end  May  8.  Hunting  will  be  limited  from  Y2  hour  before 
sunrise  to  11  a.m.  each  day,  prevailing  time. 
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EACH  spring,  about  the  time  the  redbuds  and  dogwoods 
swell  into  blossom  and  dandelions  add  un welcomed 
color  to  the  front  lawn,  white  bass,  filled  with  the 
ardor  to  spawn,  run  up  the  New  and  South  Holston  rivers 
creating  some  rod-bending,  heart-pounding  excitement  for 
fishermen. 

Although  Virginia  is  not  the  white  bass  producing  state — 
not  yet,  anyway — that  nearby  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are, 
it  has  three  major  runs  worthy  of  attention.  Probably  the 
best  of  these  occurs  when  wolf-like  packs  of  white  bass 
move  out  of  the  South  Holston  Reservoir  and  up  the  South 
Holston  River  near  Alvarado  to  cast  their  eggs  and  sperm. 
A  second  major  run  takes  place  annually  when  white  bass 
leave  Claytor  Lake  and  push  up  the  buffeting  current  of 
New  River  to  spawn  in  the  Allisonia  area,  and  the  third  also 
is  found  in  the  New  River,  downstream  considerably,  in 
the  region  of  Narrows,  where  fish  from  West  Virginia's 
Bluestone  Reservoir  spawn. 

As  good  as  these  runs  are,  though,  very  likely  they  will 
be  dominated  in  a  few  years  by  much  larger  runs  out  of 
Gaston,  Kerr  and  Smith  Mountain  Reservoirs,  where  white 
bass  recently  have  been  introduced.  Since  1969,  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  stocked  white 
bass  in  Gaston  Reservoir,  and  in  May,  1969,  Virginia  fish 
officials  released  600,  some  up  to  three  pounds  in  weight, 
in  Smith  Mountain  Reservoir.  Fish  from  these  two  stockings 
are  expected  to  propagate  Kerr  Reservoir  also,  which  is  in 
the  same  drainage.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  white  bass  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
well  known  species  in  the  state. 

This  should  make  many  fishermen  happy,  because  the 
white   bass,    often    called    stripes,    is   a    hard-striking,    good 

Author   unhooks   citation-size  white   bass  taken   on   surface   lure. 


SPRING  WHi: 


i 


i 

The  white  bass  is  a  clean-cut  panfish.  Some 

fighting,  fine  eating  panfish.  A  true  member  of  the  bass 
family,  whitey  is  a  clean-cut.  silvery  fish  with  black  lateral 
lines.  His  body  shape  is  something  of  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween a  crappie  and  a  largemouth  bass.  Good  ones  will 
weigh  two  to  three  pounds  apiece  and  measure  16  to  18 
inches  in  length. 

Although  white  bass  can  be  caught  year-round  by  knowl- 
edgeable anglers,  no  fishing  can  equal  the  catches  enjoyed 
during  the  peak  of  the  run,  when  often  even  a  novice  can 
fill  up  his  stringer.  Unlike  the  largemouth  bass,  which  may 
be  expected  to  go  off  his  feed  during  the  spawning  session, 
the  white  bass  is  a  voracious  eater  at  this  time,  ready  and 
willing  to  pounce  on  lures  and  baits  fishermen  toss  at  him. 

When  the  water  temperatures  push  into  the  mid-to-upper 
50's,  the  run  usually  begins.  First  to  travel  up  the  tributary 
streams  to  spawn  are  the  males,  which  are  smaller  in  size 
than  the  females.  These  are  followed  by  the  females,  heavy 

Anglers  wade  South  Holston  River  to  do  battle  with  spawning 
white  bass. 
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[  Lake  specimens  measure  15  inches  in  length. 


These  fishermen  are  using  minnows  to  take  white  bass  from  the 
South  Holston. 

laden  with  eggs.  As  the  spring  sun  sends  the  water  tempera- 
tures on  to  60  and  slightly  beyond,  the  peak  spawning  and 
fishing  occurs.  In  Virginia,  this  normally  takes  place  in 
April. 

While  the  best  live  bait  for  these  silvery  scrappers  is 
minnows,  spawning  white  bass  will  take  a  wide  variety  oi 
lures.  Most  popular  and  productive  of  all  are  small  leadhead 
jigs  weighing  about  l/90th  to  1/8  ounce.  Most  are  tied 
with  a  bucktail  tail,  but  recent  springs  have  seen  a  growing 
use  of  tails  tied  of  hackle  feathers.  A  green  and  yellow 
combination  has  been  a  good  producer.  Often,  a  small  float 
is  attached  to  the  line  about  three  feet  above  the  jig.  This 
makes  the  smaller  ones  easier  to  cast  and  keeps  them  from 
snagging  in  the  underwater  rocks.  Other  productive  lures 
are  small  Rapala-Rebel  type  plugs.  Shyster-Roostertail  type 


Jumbo-sized  white  bass  like  these  lunkers  are  often  taken  in  the 
South  Holston. 

spinners  and  Creek  Chub  Ultralight  Darter-Trouble  Maker 
type  surface  lures. 

Such  offerings  normally  are  cast  at  an  angle  upstream 
and  allowed  to  float  downstream  accented  by  twitches  of  a 
rod  tip.  BANG!  No  one  has  to  tell  you  when  a  white  bass 
strikes.  He  doesn't  suck  a  lure  in  as  if  to  taste  it,  then  per- 
baps  eject  it  if  it  isn't  to  his  liking.  He  hits  with  a  savage 
sweep,  intent  on  crushing  the  victim  in  his  strong,  hard 
mouth.  This,  of  course,  adds  considerably  to  the  fun  oi 
catching  them. 

White  bass  fishermen  along  the  New  River  often  cast  or 
troll  from  boats,  although  many  work  from  the  bank.  Those 
along  the  South  Holston  River  normally  wear  waders  and 
fish  from  the  edge  much  as  a  trout  fisherman  would  do. 
The  South  Holston  has  been  producing  jumbo-sized  white 
bass,  with  strings  of  fish  averaging  1-1/2  pounds  apiece  not 
uncommon.  Indeed,  many  over  the  two  pound  state  citation 
size  go  unceremoniously  into  the  frying  pan. 

White  bass  are  perfect  for  fillets.  They  produce  two  chunks 
of  meat  with  an  excellent  flavor  when  fried  to  a  golden 
brown,  which  is  a  mighty  good  way  to  end  a  successful 
white  bass  fishing  trip. 

The  white  bass  does  best  in  large  impoundments  where 
they  have  room  to  roam  and  a  heavy  population  of  shad 
or  other  forage  fish  to  eat.  This  is  why  sprawling  Gaston, 
Kerr  and  Smith  Mountain  reservoirs  have  such  good  poten- 
tial for  becoming  white  bass  fishing  hot  spots.  Not  only 
should  these  lakes  produce  fine  runs,  but  they  should  also 
provide  good  jump  fishing,  trolling  and  night  fishing. 

Being  heavy  breeders,  the  white  bass  may  be  expected  to 
rapidly  populate  these  waters.  Within  four  years  after  the 
stockings,  these  fish  should  be  providing  tight  lines  and  ex- 
citement for  hundreds  of  anglers. 
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By  JIMMY  SIMPSON,  State  Game   Warden; 
ANN  PILCHER,  Editorial  Assistant 


SHENANIGANS 


WHITEWATER;  Downriver;  Turtle — interesting  names 
for  exciting  canoe  competition  held  each  spring 
on  the  Shenandoah.  Officially  recognized  by  the 
\  irginia  General  Assembly  in  February  1968,  Virginia 
Championship  Canoe  Races  are  sponsored  by  the  Front 
Royal  Jaycees  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  fifth  annual  event  is  scheduled  for  April  24  and 
25  of  this  year. 

In  addition  to  competing  annually,  canoeists  have  started 
coming  to  the  river  for  day,  weekend,  or  longer  cruising, 
camping  and  fishing  trips.  Youths  and  adults  often  arrive 
in  groups.  It  is  not  unusual,  says  the  boat  livery  operator 
at  Rivcrton,  to  put  20  canoes  into  the  river  at  one  time  for 
one  party,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Department  of  Interior  offi- 
cials, or  others. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  West 
\  irginia  residents  were  among  the  out-of-staters  who  joined 
\  irginia  competitors  in  the  1970  races.  One  couple  came 
from  Missouri  and  entered  as  a  mixed  team.  About  150  per- 
sons participated  last  year,  using  different  types  of  racers 
for  different  classes  of  competition.  Numerous  kayaks  and 
other  official  racing  craft  were  in  evidence,  but  most  of  the 
canoes  in  rough  water  were  cruisers.  In  the  "Turtle  Race," 
10-14  year  old  boys  and  girls  used  anything  that  floated 
except  a  boat.   This  event  requires  no  entry  fee. 

"Whitewater"  competition  began  on  Rothgeb's  Farm  be- 
hind  Woods   Grocery   Store,    near   the   bridge   at   Rileyville. 

Last  year's  race  chairman,  Front  Royal  Jaycee  Lynn  Armentrout, 
and   his  partner  paddle  past  riverbank  spectators   in   the   Down- 
river Race. 

Jerry  S.  Wall  photo 


and  covered  the  roughest  water  of  the  South  Branch,  ending 
at  the  Bentonville  low-water  bridge.  Spectators  were  able  to 
watch  the  13.5  mile  race  at  various  points  along  the  course, 
which  is  rated  as  Class  I  and  II  by  canoe  authorities.    In 


\ 
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J,  S.  Wall  photo 

A  lady  contestant  leaves  Karo  Landing,  five  miles  south  of  Front 
Royal,  by  kayak  in  the  2:00  p.m.  Downriver  Race. 

low  water,  rocks  and  riffles  present  a  challenge  to  the  most 
accomplished  paddler,  who  must  do  some  skillful  maneuver- 
ing, often  detouring,  not  to  end  up  on  a  rock. 

The  "Downriver  Race,"  open  to  all,  included  7.3  miles 
of  the  river  as  it  snakes  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  northern  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  river  is  80- 
300  feet  wide  and  recommended  to  expert  and  novice  canoeist 
alike. 

A  1000  foot  sprint  race,  open  to  all  comers,  followed  the 
Downriver  Race. 

Trophies  were  awarded  the  first  three  places  in  each 
recognized  class,  and  in  the  Sprint  Races  first  place  winners 
received  trophies;  second  and  third  finishers,  official  race 
emblems. 

Among  Game  Commission  personnel  who  assisted  with 
planning  and  safety  for  the  event  were  two  of  the  races' 
Board  of  Advisors,  this  writer  and  Fish  Research  Biologist 
Eugene  W.  Surber.  Race  chairman  was  Lynn  Armentrout. 
The  1971  event  will  be  headed  up  by  Robert  G.  Histing  of 
108  W.  12th  Street.  Front  Royal,  Virginia  22630. 

Headwaters  of  the  Shenandoah's  North  Fork  rise  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Virginia;  South 
Fork  headwaters  drain  the  west  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Separated   by   Massanutten   Mountain,   these   forks   meander 
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James  S.  Wetzel  photo 

Turtle  Race  contestants,  moments  after  the  starting  gun,  are 
hard  at  it  to  get  in  the  lead  and  stay  there  over  the  4000  foot 

course. 

some  150  miles  through  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  meeting  at  Riverton  to  form  the  river's  main 
stem.  The  main  body  of  the  Shenandoah  continues  north 
about  60  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
entering  the  Potomac  near  the  point  where  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  meet.  The  river  furnishes  some  of 
the  finest  smallmouth  bass  fishing  in  the  state.  Though  still 
beautiful  the  Shenandoah  now  has  its  share  of  pollution  and 
other  problems.  Its  use  for  canoe  races  not  only  brings  to 
participant  and  spectator  added  appreciation  of  the  river's 
natural  loveliness,  it  heightens  their  awareness  that  some  uses 
of  the  river  are  constructive;  some,  damaging. 

The  river  has  needs — which  people  in  increasing  numbers 
are  working  to  meet.  People  have  needs — for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  exercise.  The  Shenandoah  River  does  much  to  fill 
these  needs.  Canoe  races  are  one  of  the  ways. 

Fast  paddling  cruiser  canoeists  in  Swift  Water  Rapid  at  Comp- 
ton,  just  off   Route  340,   score  a   near  miss  in  the   Whitewater 

Race. 

Wall  photo 


Ofus— the  Gnome        (Continued  from  page  1  1  ) 

Flying  squirrels  are  in  constant  danger  from  the  gnome. 
While  making  studies  of  this  nocturnal  squirrel,  I  saw  them 
being  harassed  repeatedly  by  owls.  Many  times  they  turned 
a  straight  glide  into  a  steep  spiral  to  escape.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  at  times  there  was  an  element  of  excitement 
that  caused  the  little  animal  to  make  sport  of  the  owl  by 
deliberately  exposing  itself. 

Owls  do  capture  the  little  flyers.  Once  I  was  privileged 
to  examine  over  a  hundred  pellets  of  the  screech  owl.  There 
were  flying  squirrels,  meadow  voles,  shrews,  white-footed 
mice,  beetle  shards  and  the  claws  of  several  crayfish.  There 
were  fish  scales  of  an  undetermined  species  but  no  identifiable 
bird  remains.  Twenty  pellets  collected  from  a  woodland 
perch  during  the  height  of  the  warbler  migration  proved 
to  be  predominantly  those  of  birds.  The  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  the  bird  feeds  on  the  prey  that  is  most  abundant  at 
that  particular  season. 

Screech  owls  as  well  as  other  species  at  times  become 
a  nuisance  at  trout  hatcheries  and  fish  ponds.  Its  method 
is  to  find  a  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  with  a  lightning 
like  stab  of  its  talons  skillfully  snare  any  fish  that  comes 
within  range.  Occasionally  the  tables  are  turned  when  the 
prey  is  too  large  to  be  lifted  from  the  water.  Frogs,  cray- 
fish and  even  small  snakes  form  a  portion  of  the  waterside 
prey.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  victim  of  the  finny  family 
is  the  catfish.  Its  habit  of  foraging  the  shoreline  at  dark 
makes  the  "cat"  exceptionally  vulnerable. 

The  modified  feathers  that  form  the  bristly  mustache 
around  the  mouth  of  the  screech  owl  was  a  puzzle  to  ob- 
servers until  it  was  seen  to  capture  large  moths  and  other 
insects  on  the  wing  in  the  same  manner  as  nighthawks  and 
whip-poor-wills.  They,  too,  have  the  same  bristly  mustache. 
A  fly  tyer  collects  these  feathers  from  road  killed  owls  and 
uses  them  for  very  realistic  tails  on  his  artificial  nymphs. 

The  soft  edges  of  owl  feathers  give  them  a  noiseless 
flight.  The  ears  are  quite  large  and  hidden  behind  the  facial 
disks.  Experiments  show  that  an  owl  can  capture  a  mouse 
by  sound  alone.  The  eyes  are  set  in  the  front  of  the  skull 
and  so  constructed  as  to  adjust  to  the  brightest  light  or  to 
the  faintest  glimmer.  They  can  focus  on  the  smallest  insect 
at  considerable  distance. 

Its  catholic  tastes  and  wide  variety  of  food  makes  it 
a  factor  in  the  natural  ecology.  Their  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  useful  in  checking  population  explosion 
among  the  small  birds  and  animals.  Even  the  humble  night 
crawler  is  not  overlooked. 

The  pool  was  faintly  lighted  by  the  afterglow.  The  trout 
were  rising  well,  but  in  the  fading  light  the  fly  was  often 
lost  among  the  dim  shadows.  I  stooped  to  bring  its  silhouette 
in  view.  My  hat  tilted  as  if  an  unseen  hand  had  touched  the 
brim.  I  was  startled,  to  say  the  least.  A  trout  struck,  but  I 
missed  the  rise.  I  cast  again  and  stooped  to  watch  the  float. 
My  hat  was  lifted  from  my  head.  As  it  floated  at  my  feet, 
I  gazed  into  a  pair  of  eyes  as  black  as  night.  The  puzzled 
gnome  had  struck  one  of  the  Maribo  streamers  with  which 
the  band  of  my  hat  was  decorated.  The  hook  had  held.  In 
a  matter  of  seconds  I  released  my  captive  and  tossed  it 
into  the  air,  unhurt.  It  flew  a  few  yards  to  a  snag,  turned, 
fluffed  its  feathers  and  peered  at  me.  Its  curiosity  satisfied, 
it  drifted  away  into  the  darkness.  As  I  climbed  the  path  to 
the  car  I  heard  the  quavering  tremolo  and  then,  the  softer 
whimperings  of  hungry  young.  The  sound  came  from  a  river 
birch  not  far  away. 
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Hepatica 


By  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 

DepZ.  o/  Biology,  Univ.  of  Virginia 
Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 


//f  I  1  HE  well-developed  flower  beds  of  the  liverworts 
can  hardly  await  the  final  thaw  and  the  first  warm 
rain  to  start  them  as  pace-makers  in  Nature's 
annual  Spring  race  for  the  first  honours." 

Frederic  William  Stack,  in  a  children's  wildfiower  book 
written  almost  sixty  years  ago,  put  it  in  a  more  "flowery" 
way  than  I  am  accustomed  to  doing.  Nevertheless,  he  made 
a  valid  point.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Skunk  Cab- 
bage,  which  is  scarcely  attractive  enough  to  merit  inclusion 
in  the  race,  hepatica  is  generally  the  first  flower  that  we  can 
find  in  the  woods  round  here,  blooming  as  early  as  February, 
undaunted  by  subsequent  falls  of  snow. 

Hepatica  belongs  to  the  large  buttercup  family,  the 
Ranunculaceae,  which  is  made  up  mainly  of  herbaceous 
plants,  frequently  with  divided  leaves;  the  flowers  often 
have  reduced  or  modified  petals,  and  numerous  stamens  and 
pistils  borne  on  the  same  flower.  In  the  delicate  hepatica. 
what  we  think  of  as  the  flower  is  actually  made  up  of  5-9 
petal-like  sepals,  often  blue  but  ranging  in  color  through 
lavender  and  pink  to  white.  I  nderneath  these  are  three 
green  bracts  which  are  modified  leaves,  but  are  doing  the 
job  here  of  a  calyx  of  sepals. 

The  leaves  of  Hepatica  americana  are  three-lobed,  oc- 
casionally  five-lobed;  the  lobes  are  rounded  and  the  leaf 
stalk  comes  straight  up.  unbranching,  from  the  root  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  from  the  previous  year  persist  through  the 
winter,  flattened  into  a  rosette  round  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  sometimes  turning  a  reddish-bronze  by  the  following 
spring.  The  hepatica  leaf  has  an  unusually  thick  cuticle.  In 
the  spongy  cells  beneath  are  water-holding  compounds  of 
high  viscosity,  usually  associated  with  fully  evergreen  leaves 
such  as  are  found  in  pines  and  spruces.  In  hepatica.  the 
need  is  not  so  much  to  conserve  water,  since  its  habitat  is  a 
damp  one.  as  to  resist  low  temperatures.  The  compounds 
lower  the  freezing-point  of  the  fluids  in  the  leaf  cells  and 
this,  combined  with  the  thick  cuticle,  enables  the  leaf  to 
persist  through  winter  conditions.  In  the  earl)  spring,  the 
new  flowers  come  up  in  the  centers  of  the  rosettes  of  last 
year's  leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  wrapped  in  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  soft,  silk)  hairs,  perhaps  also  a  protection  against 
the  climate.  A  few  weeks  after  the  flowers  have  finished 
blooming,  the  old  leaves  are  shed,  and  the  new  ones  come 
up,  again  directly  from  the  root,  to  persist  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Hepatica  has  a  great  number  of  common  names.  The 
term    Liverwort    must    not.    of   course,    be   confused    with    the 


Hepaticae,  or  true  liverworts,  a  group  of  much  more  primi- 
tive plants  classified  with  the  mosses.  Hepatica  has  also  been 
called  Noble  Liverwort.  Round-lobed  Liverleaf,  Kidney-leaf. 
Squirrel  Cup,  Mouse  Ears,  Spring  Beauty  (more  frequently 
used  for  the  genus  Claytonia) .  Crystalwort,  Golden  Trefoil 
(more  frequently  used  for  a  small,  yellow,  leguminous 
flower).  Ivy  Flower  and  Herb  Trinity.  It  seems  less  con- 
fusing to  stick  to  the  Latin  name!  Hepatica  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  for  liver,  and  the  plant  acquired  its  name 
because  the  three-lobed  leaves  were  supposed  to  look  like  the 
three  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  leaves  were  formerly  used  as  a 
remedy  for  complaints  of  the  liver.  This  dates  back  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  plant  resembling  an  organ  of  the  body  was  thought 
to  be  beneficial  in  treating  disorders  of  that  organ.  It  is  said 
that  the  custom  is  still  occasionally  practiced  among  country 
people,  but  I  cannot  claim  to  have  verified  this  personally. 
In  an  old  treatise  on  the  medical  applications  of  plants. 
hepatica  is  described  as  "a  mildly  astringent  and  muci- 
laginous wild  flower  of  little  medicinal  value." 

Hepatica  grows  in  rich,  loose  soil  along  rocky  hillsides, 
in  the  partial  shade  of  open  woodland.  The  species  ameri- 
cana occurs  over  much  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and  west  to  Manitoba, 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  It  is  commoner  in  the  woods  of  the  pied- 
mont than  in  the  coastal  plains  or  on  high  mountains,  and,  in 
Virginia,  it  blooms  from  February  to  April.  A  related 
species,  Hepatica  acutiloba,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing much  more  pointed  lobes  to  its  leaves,  and  generally  a 
paler,  but  slightlv  showier  flower.  It  is  more  often  found  in 
mountain  woods  and  is  scattered  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachians. 

Both  kinds  can  be  transferred  from  their  own  habitats 
to  congenial  gardens  where  they  will  thrive  and  bloom. 
Sometimes,  under  cultivation,  the  flower  becomes  double. 
Mrs.  Grover  Pitts,  who  has  a  beautiful  wildfiower  garden  in 
Charlottesville,  successfully  grows  the  two  species,  but  she 
tells  me  that  americana  does  not  always  wait  until  February. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  she  found  it  blooming  in  her 
garden  on  January  1st ! 

It  is  rewarding  to  live  in  an  area  where  the  contrast 
between  the  seasons  is  so  sharp.  As  I  write,  the  leaves  of 
hepatica  are  there,  hut  many  of  them  are  covered  by  snow 
and  I  almost  feel  that  1  am  sharing  a  delightful  anticipation 
with  them.  By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print,  hepatica 
flowers  should  be  blooming  in  many  Virginia  woods  for  us 
all  tf>  enjoy,  our  first  spring  treat. 
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Wonderland         {Continued  from  page  7) 

presence  of  these  level  benches  which  lie  between  ridges  back 
in  the  mountains  is  little  suspected  by  the  distant  and  disin- 
terested observers  of  this  rugged  terrain.  Their  loss.  It  is 
here,  secluded,  protected,  that  we  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  day. 

Half  a  dozen  noisy  blue  jays  are  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion as  they  search  for  acorns  in  the  tops  of  a  few  oaks 
which  still  hold  many  leaves.  One  of  our  country's  most 
beautiful  birds,  the  blue  jay.  suffers  a  mediocre  position  on 
most  peoples'  ornithological  value  scale.  The  reasons  are  that 
his  adaptability  and  successfulness  have  rendered  him  com- 
monplace, and  our  strange  human  values  dictate  that  he 
must  be  rare  to  be  truly  admired.  But  not  so  with  you  and 
me,  for  we  realize  that  no  artist  could  have  designed  his 
colors  and  form  to  greater  advantage. 

This  was  a  year  of  poor  mast  yield,  but  some  of  the  trees 
of  the  red  oak  group  retain  leaves  near  the  top  and  have  some 
acorns,  and  therefore  their  share  of  wildlife.  We  have 
watched  four  species  of  woodpeckers  visit  one  tree — downy, 
hairy,  flicker,  and  red-bellied — and  now  discover  the  long 
orange  tail  of  a  fox  squirrel  dangling  from  the  same  tree. 
Without  doubt  it  has  waited  quietly  with  beady  eye  upon  us 
ever  since  we  took  our  seat  in  the  sun.  Not  so  timid  are  his 
cousins  the  red  squirrels,  one  jumping  up  on  a  log  ten  feet 
away  and  casting  an  inquisitive  white-ringed  eye  upon  the 
bag  containing  our  camera  gear.  They  pose  a  mystery  to  me 
because  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  these  woods  till  one  fall 
about  five  years  ago,  when,  overnight  it  seemed,  they  were 
everywhere  and  could  be  counted  by  the  dozen.  Though  not 
so  plentiful  now,  they  are  still  common. 

Quick,  look  at  that  small  brown  bird  that  just  flew  up 
into  that  dogwood.  Notice  its  white  underparts,  its  faintly 
streaked  breast?  With  a  phoebe-Iike  flick  of  his  tail  he  is 
gone,  but  mark  him  well,  for  you  have  seen  the  hermit 
thrush,  famed  Bird  of  the  Poets.  His  song  is  purported  to  be 
the  purest  natural  melody  to  be  heard  anywhere.  This  writer 
once  climbed  a  high  mountain  in  upstate  New  York  under 
extremely  adverse  conditions  for  the  express  purpose  of  hear- 
ing this  bird  sing — alas! — it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
(August),  and  thrush  music  was  over  for  that  year.  He  won't 
sing  for  us  now,  either,  but  consider  with  me  that  the  sight 
of  him  is  a  rare  treat.  Practically  all  spotted-breasted  thrushes 
seen  in  our  area  during  this  season  are  of  this  species. 

Our  day  passes  thus.  We  head  slowly  down  the  mountain, 
stopping  to  listen  here,  to  look  there,  trying  to  hear,  see,  and 
understand  it  all,  and  taking  restful  consolation  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  never  will ;  that  our  game  is  not  to  be  won,  lost, 
or  even  finished,  but  only  to  be  played  and  enjoyed. 

Down  by  the  river  again,  we  pause  and  collect  our  thoughts, 
savoring  the  day's  events  and  putting  our  experience  into 
perspective.  To  those  who  accuse  us  of  doing  no  more  than 
rambling  the  cold  bare  woods,  hands  in  pockets,  dreaming  of 
more  pleasant  times,  I  say  no,  this  is  unjust  criticism.  True, 
where  the  ice  sparkles  under  yonder  hemlock,  I  think  of  the 
trilliums  and  lady's-slippers  that  will  bloom  there  later,  but 
I  also  know  that  without  winter  there  can  be  no  summer,  for 
there  would  be  no  contrast,  no  basis  for  comparison.  Also, 
there  are  enough  riches  to  be  enjoyed  here  today  for  their 
own  sake,  and  it  is  easier  now  to  concentrate  on  one  particu- 
lar phenomenon,  because  there  is  not  the  profusion  of 
events  to  distract  us  as  in  spring  and  summer.  There  is  time 
to  isolate,  to  specialize,  without  the  always  present  concern  in 
the  other  seasons  of  missing  something. 


Commission  photo  by  Harrison 

A.  Ree  Ellis 

RESOLUTION  OF  RESPECT  IN  MEMORY  OF 
A.  REE  ELLIS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA  UNTIL  THE 
DATE  OF   HIS   DEATH: 

WHEREAS,  A.  Ree  Ellis  departed  this  life  on 
January  16.  1971;  and, 

WHEREAS,  for  more  than  eleven  years  of  unselfish 
service  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  his  fellowmen 
he  served  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  of  respect  and 
admiration  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  that  a  copy  be  delivered  to  his  family  expressing 
the  sincere  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  22nd  day  of 
January.  1971,  city  of  Richmond,  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

Custis  L.  Coleman 
Chairman 

Attest : 

Chester  F.  Phelps 
Executive  Director 
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ON  THE 

LIGHTER 

SIDE 

By  TONY  PHOENIX 


HOW  TO  CATCH  FISH 
WITH  A  COMMUNIST  LINE 


IS  there  a  plot  to  complicate  fishing?  A  Communist  plot? 
Could  be.  At  least  one  of  my  friends  thinks  so.  But  then 
he  sees  plots  and  other  things  from  time  to  time  that 
others  don't  see.  so  we  have  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

He's  really  worked  up  on  this  one  though.  He's  convinced 
that  the  Communists  have  trained  an  elite  cell  that  does 
nothing  in  the  Lnited  States  but  produce  T\  shows,  write, 
travel  and  talk  about  fishing.  All  their  writing,  traveling, 
talking  and  T\  'ing,  he  says,  is  so  complicated  no  one  can 
understand  it.  And  there's  where  he  sees  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

He  says  they  deliberately  take  a  simple,  pleasurable  sub- 
ject like  fishing  and  turn  it  into  a  monster  of  confusion  and 
double-talk  that  only  a  biophysicist  with  a  lifetime  subscrip- 
tion to  Outdoor  Life  could  understand.  He  points  out  (quite 
correctly  I  that  the  number  of  biophysicists  with  subscrip- 
tions to  outdoor  magazines  in  the  Lnited  States  is  statistically 
small.  The  rest  of  us.  he  says,  are  left  in  the  dark. 

I  don't  think  the  Communist  conspiracy  idea  came  to  my 
friend  overnight.  He  worked  on  this.  In  fact,  he's  been  tak- 
ing an  increasingly  hard  line  over  the  years  as  he  watched 
fishing  grow  into  a  multi-million  dollar  business.  He  also 
watched  those  writers  who  explain  how  to  get  your  limit 
get  more  and  more  complicated  in  their  explanations. 

'"Time  used  to  be  when  a  youngster  learned  from  some- 
one else — his  dad  or  a  relative — how  to  fish,"  he  is  fond  of 
saying.  "You  started  the  boy  with  live  bait,  usually  worms. 
You  also  started  any  adult  who  hadn't  fished  as  a  youngster 
with  worms,  because  it  is  simple  and  they  catch  fish." 

"But  a  strange  thing  has  crept  into  our  fishing  lingo," 
he  says.  "It's  complex,  puzzling,  and  there's  something  shady 
about  it.  We  can't  even  talk  about  fishing  without  bogging 
down  in  esoteric  talk  about  whether  the  top  or  the  bottom 
of  the  plug  you  have  to  order  from  California  should  be 
mint  green  or  frog  green.  From  the  color  of  the  lure,  the 


talk  broadens  to  include  what  type  of  line  to  use  (there  are 
hundreds  I .  what  weight  and  length  rod  to  use,  and  what 
type  reel  to  buy.  Of  course,  before  you  decide  any  of  this 
you  must  decide  what  kind  of  fishing  you  are  going  to  do — 
spinning,  bait  casting,  fly  fishing — and  whether  to  go  for 
trout,  bass  or  maybe  just  carp.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  words  written  to  help  you  make  all  these  decisions.  Some 
of  them  at  least  are  written  by  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers." 

"Now  hold  on  a  minute,"  I  told  him.  "The  Communists 
have  more  important  things  to  do.  They  aren't  going  to 
waste  time  on  fishermen.  Besides,  fishermen  are  the  hard- 
headest  bunch  in  the  world.  Why,  a  Commie  might  just  as 
well  sleep  late  in  the  mornings  and  save  his  time  as  to  try 
to  convert  one  of  them." 

"Exactly,"  he  countered.  "That's  why  they  must  use  the 
very  thing  he  loves  most — his  fishing — to  confuse  and  sub- 
vert him." 

"Just  how  does  this  take  place?" 

"It  ain't  easy.  It  has  taken  years,  but  they've  almost  per- 
fected the  method.  It  works  like  this.  Let's  say  a  man  is  at- 
tracted to  a  magazine  article  by  the  pictures  of  giant,  leaping 
fish — marlin,  coho  salmon  or  maybe  largemouth  bass.  That's 
a  favorite  trick,  hooking  you  with  the  pretty  pictures.  So 
our  poor  fisherman  begins  to  read  because  the  title  promises 
that  he  too  can  catch  fish  like  this." 

"And  then  he  gets  the  old  Communist  propaganda  line 
sandwiched  between   fishing  information;   right?"   I   asked. 

"Wrong,"  he  answered.  "They're  too  smart  for  that.  A 
fisherman  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  He  would  see  through  it  in 
a  minute.  No,  what  they  do  is  write  the  story  in  such  a 
technical,  esoteric  manner  that  only  eight  people  in  the 
United  States  can  read  it  and  finish  without  feeling  that  the 
whole  question  of  fishing  has  become  so  complicated  that 
he  doesn't  stand  a  chance  anymore." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "how  do  the  Communists  figure  in 
this?  Fishing  is  technical  nowdays.  just  like  everything 
else." 

"Yes,  but  not  that  bad,"  he  said.  "The  way  I  figure  it. 
if  the  Communists  can  get  every  fisherman  in  the  country 
dissatisfied  with  his  fishing  ability,  then  he  will  be  dissatis- 
fied with  himself.  If  he  feels  vaguely  resentful  toward 
those  crackerjack  writers  who  seem  to  know  so  much  more 
about  fishing  than  he  does,  then  hell  probably  begin  to 
badger  the  federal  government  to  teach  him  to  fish.  The 
government,  of  course,  will  be  too  busy  with  other  things 
to  bother  with  teaching  fishermen  to  fish.  Their  pleas  for 
help  will  be  ignored.  Then,  fishermen  will  get  angry  and 
revolt — maybe  even  lead  a  revolution.  You  should  be  able 
to  see  that  all  this  will  play  right  into  Communist  hands." 

I  looked  at  him  kind  of  funny — the  way  you  might  look 
at  a  raven  that  has  just  croaked  "Nevermore." 

"And  you're  trying  to  tell  me  that  all  this  comes  about 
because  fishing  advice  nowdays  is  too  technical  to  under- 
stand?" I  asked. 

"Bight!"  he  agreed.  "It's  a  plot  to  make  life  miserable 
for  the  average  man." 

"All  right,  all  right."  I  conceded.  "I'm  with  you  when 
you  say  fishing  advice  should  be  more  simple  and  to  the 
point.  But  it's  an  insignificant  thing — certainly  nothing  to 
throw  a  revolution  about." 

"Hah.  blind  Bartimaeus!"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  me  tell 
you  about  a  revolution  that  started  over  something  not 
nearly  so  important  as  fishing.  One  time  in  Boston  they 
were  having  a  tea  party — a  tea  party,  mind  you —  and 
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By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 

Edgewater,  Maryland 
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TO  most  wildfowlers.  particularly  those  in  the  western 
and  central  states,  the  canvasback  stands  supreme. 
But  to  many  hunters  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
black  duck  ranks  without  equal.  Easterners  argue  that  the 
black  is  not  only  the  more  intelligent,  the  more  wary  of 
the  two,  but  also  that  it  is  just  as  good  a  table  bird. 

Whichever  stand  one  takes,  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  hold  the  black  in  such  high  esteem.  For  the 
"black  mallard"  (as  it  is  frequently  called)  has  to  high  de- 
gree that  spirit  of  untamed  wildness  which  makes  it  a 
quality  game  bird,  and  earns  the  respect  of  all  who  come  to 
know  it. 

Still,  it  has  proven  quite  adaptable  to  changes  wrought 
in  the  environment  by  civilization.  It  seems  to  adjust  to 
heavy  pollution  in  streams,  and  will  even  nest  amid  the 
noise  and  congestion  of  large  cities.  This  ability  to  adjust, 
combined  with  its  innate  distrust  of  man,  is  apparently  the 
key  to  its  success,  for  the  black  duck,  alone  among  our 
waterfowl,  is  not  steadily  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

This  species  is  essentially  coastal,  nesting  from  New- 
foundland   down    to    Hatteras.    and    wintering    as    far   south 


as  Florida.  The  center  of  the  breeding  range  is  in  New 
England  and  eastern  Canada,  but  it  nests  commonly  on  Vir- 
ginia's Eastern  Shore,  and  somewhat  less  frequently  in 
the  Back  Bay  area.  Inland,  it  is  liable  to  turn  up  anywhere 
there  is  sufficient  water,  but  only  sporadically  and  in  small 
numbers.  (The  black  duck  seems  to  be  gradually  extending 
its  range  westward,  and  an  increasing  number  of  birds  are 
using  the  Mississippi  Fly  way.) 

The  primarily  coastal  distribution  of  the  black  is  probablv 
due  in  large  measure  to  its  taste  for  mollusks  and  crus- 
taceans which  are  characteristic  of  salt  marshes.  In  inland 
situations,  the  food  is  chiefly  of  plant  origin,  consisting  of 
seeds  of  pondweeds,  grasses  and  sedges.  Acorns,  beechnuts 
and  cultivated  grains  also  form  a  part  of  its  diet,  as  local 
conditions  determine. 

In  flight,  the  black  duck  is  easily  recognized  by  its  uni- 
form dark  coloration  and  contrasting  white  under  wing-lin- 
ings. Usually  the  metallic  blue-violet  wing  patch  is  notice- 
able in  good  light.  The  sexes  are  alike,  save  for  minor  vari- 
ations. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 
New  Edition  of  Recreation  Atlas  Out 


KM 

A  new  and  completely  updated  edition 
of  the  Alexandria  Drafting  Company's 
outdoor  recreation  atlas,  entitled  "Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  in  Virginia,"  is  just  off 
the  press  and  loaded  with  information 
for  sportsmen  and  other  recreationists 
using  \  irginia's  great  outdoors.  The  new 
book  features  over  30  pages  of  full  color 
maps  showing  most  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  with  recreational  features 
added  in  color  for  easy  reference.  All 
public  and  some  private  hunting  areas 
and  lakes  are  shown  with  supplemental 
enlarged  maps  showing  all  the  detail  of 
facilities,  roads,  contours,  and  launching 
sites  the  hunter  or  fisherman  needs.  Also 
included  are  parking  areas,  campsites, 
picnic  areas,  airports,  ski  areas,  golf 
courses,  and  a  wealth  of  other  informa- 
tion of  possible  use  to  the  recreationist. 
Full  color  illustrations  of  all  common 
freshwater  fishes  with  notes  on  distri- 
bution and  how  to  catch  them  are  in- 
cluded. 

Also  available  is  a  new  edition  of 
"Saltwater  Fishing  and  Boating  in  Vir- 
ginia." a  130  page  book  of  nautical 
charts  and  facilities  information  cover- 
ing Virginia's  tidal  waters.  The  charts 
show  water  depths  plus  buoys  and  other 
navigational  aids  along  with  compass 
headings,  launching  facilities,  marinas 
and  even  the  best  fishing  spots  for  the 
various  species.  Both  books  contain  ex- 
tensive listings  of  marinas,  camping 
facilities,  where  to  go  and  how  to  do  it 
information  plus  safety  tips  and  refer- 
ences where  more  information  can  be 
obtained.    Included    in    the    new    edition 


are  some  of  the  best  full  color  illustra- 
tions of  Virginia  saltwater  fishes  avail- 
able. The  books  sell  for  $5.00  each  plus 
tax  and  are  available  at  most  sporting 
goods  stores  in  Virginia  or  directly  from 
Alexandria  Drafting  Company.  417  Clif- 
ford Ave..  Alexandria.  Va.  22305. 

Trees:  Nature's  Own  Sound  Proofers 

A  recently  completed  3-year  govern- 
ment study  shows  unwanted  noise  may 
be  cut  by  as  much  as  65  percent  if  trees 
are  used  as  sound  barriers,  according 
to  the  Southern  Forest  Institute.  Re- 
searchers report  tall  trees  absorb  and 
deflect  noise  better  than  short  ones; 
evergreens  are  best  for  year-round 
sound  absorption.  Scientists  say  the 
most  effective  noise-reducing  results 
come  from  75-foot-wide  belts  of  closely 
spaced  trees  planted  between  the  noise 
source  and  the  area  to  be  protected. 

Claytor  Lake  Comes  Through 


Kelly  Kennedy  of  Pulaski  has  great  confi- 
dence in  Claytor  Lake  fishing,  and  this  as- 
sortment of  outstanding  catches  he  made 
last  year  indicates  that  the  lake  didn't  let 
him  down.  The  pair  of  muskies  on  top 
weigh  12  pounds  6  ounces  and  8  pounds, 
left  to  right  respectively,  while  the  lower 
musky  weighs  16  pounds  4  ounces.  The 
largemouth  tipped  the  scales  at  8  pounds 
10  ounces;  not  bad  for  a  western  Virginia 
bass. 


Cinnamon  Teal  to  Grace  Duck  Stamp 

The  1971-72  Federal  Duck  Stamp  will 
bear  the  likeness  of  three  cinnamon  teal 
painted  by  artist  Maynard  Reeee,  the 
winning  entry  in  a  contest  which  drew 
191  entries  from  around  the  country. 
The  cinnamon  teal  is  a  western  species 
and  has  never  before  appeared  on  a 
duck  stamp.  The  three  dollar  stamp 
is  required  of  every  waterfowl  hunter 
16  years  of  age  or  older.  All  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  the  stamps  over  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution  is  used 
for  acquisition  of  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl. Information  on  designs  used  on 
duck  stamps  since  the  program  began 
in  1934  is  contained  in  "Duck  Stamp 
Data,"  available  for  30  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Gov't.  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C. 
20402. 

Popular  Duck  Guide  Again  Available 


Sports  Afield  magazine  has  re-issued 
one  of  its  popular  field  guides,  "Know 
your  Ducks  and  Geese"  and  added  an- 
other, "Know  your  Fish."  The  32  page 
duck  identification  guide  features  full 
color  illustrations  of  most  waterfowl  en- 
countered by  the  hunter.  The  fish  iden- 
tification guide  covers  freshwater  and 
anadromous  species  of  interest  to  the 
fisherman.  Its  color  illustrations  are 
grouped  into  fish  families,  which  helps 
in  separating  closely  related  species. 
The  duck  guide  sells  for  50  cents  and 
the  fish  guide,  which  is  larger,  sells  for 
75  cents.  Both  are  available  at  news- 
stands or  book  stores  or  from  Sports 
Afield,  250  West  55th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10019. 
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Edited  by  ANN  PILCHER 

Wildlife  Enrollment  Jumps 

The  Wildlife  Society  reports  25  per- 
cent increase  in  wildlife  student  enroll- 
ment at  North  American  colleges  and 
universities  surveyed  from  the  fall  quar- 
ter 1968  to  1970. 

The  biennial  survey  conducted  by  The 
Wildlife  Society  shows  student  wildlife 
enrollment  as  doubled  since  1965  and 
almost  trebled  since  the  first  survey  in 
1958-59.  These  increases  are  much 
greater  than  those  in  total  campus  en- 
rollment and  of  the  continental  popula- 
tion. 

Phys  Ed  117 

John  Tyler  Community  College  is  one 
of  the  few  colleges  in  Virginia — perhaps 
the  only  college — offering  a  shooting  and 
firearms  safety  course  for  credit. 

The  course  lends  itself  extremely  well 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  entire  physical 
education  program  at  Tyler,  which  is 
heavily  geared  to  adult  recreational  or 
leisure  time  activities  and  interests. 

Safety  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
course,  which  includes  basic  marksman- 
ship skills  in  use  of  the  22  rifle  and  the 
shotgun.  The  instructor  also  covers  such 
topics  as  game  management  and  control, 
license  requirements,  game  laws,  role  of 
the  Virginia  Game  Commission,  and 
sportsmanship.  Field  trips  to  skeet  ranges 
and  to  Presquile  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge are  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Gene  Evans,  chairman  of  Tyler's 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  says 
of  the  course:  "It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  experiences  of  my  teach- 
ing career." 
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THE  HUNTER  AND  CONSERVATION 


The  24-page  booklet  pictured  here  is 
available  from  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  1075  Post  Rd.,  Riverside, 
Conn.  06878,  for  lOc1  a  copy.  Interesting 
reading  for  young  and  old  alike,  the  pub- 
lication describes  ways  in  which  hunters, 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  na- 
tion's population,  have  contributed  to 
conservation  and  pay  about  $125  million 
each  year  to  support  most  of  the  wildlife 
programs  in  America.  "The  Protection 
of  Game,"  "Dollars  for  Ducks,"  "Wildlife 
Population  Explosion,"  and  "Strangers 
on  our  Shores"  (exotic  species)  are  some 
of  its  chapter  titles.  Below  are  excerpts 
from  its  pages: 

"The  sportsman  has  been  making  a 
contribution  to  this  nation's  out-of-doors 
since  Colonial  days,  blazing  the  trail  for 
the  farsighted  conservation  programs  he 
supports  today.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  nearly  every  worthwhile  con- 
servation movement  for  over  75  years.  .  . 

".  .  .  the  number  of  hunters  in  the 
nation  has  grown  to  roughly  17  million. 

"In  the  years  ahead,  as  competition 
for  open  space  increases,  it  is  important 
that  the  general  public  be  aware  of  the 


stake  that  the  American  hunter  has  in 
the  out-of-doors  and  the  vital  role  the 
sportsman  has  played  in  preserving  this 
land  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  hunt- 
ing and  non-hunting  public  alike.  .  .  ." 

How  Does  a  Tree  Affect 
Life  Around  It? 

Select  one  tree  for  intensive  study. 
Keep  a  record,  including  photographs 
and  drawings  of  what  is  observed.  All 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  including 
man,  are  affected  by  trees.  The  object  is 
to  find  out  what  a  great  impact  on  other 
lives  even  one  tree  can  have.  Some  of 
the  things  to  pursue  are:  What  habitats 
are  provided  by  the  Jree?  Examine 
twigs  and  crotches  for  bird  nests  and 
insect  egg  cases.  Explore  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  bark  in  the  crevices  as  well 
as  underneath,  where  it  is  loose.  Ex- 
amine the  leaves  on  the  tree  as  well  as 
fallen  leaves  to  find  insects,  galls,  mil- 
dew, etc.  Perhaps  there  is  a  hole  at  the 
base  of  the  tree — home  of  a  snake,  chip- 
munk, etc.  How  far  does  the  tree's  shade 
extend?  How  cool  is  it  in  the  shade 
compared  to  the  area  in  the  sun?  What 
is  the  sound  you  hear  when  a  breeze 
rustles  the  leaves?  How  do  children  use 
the  tree?  Once  all  these  benefits  (and 
others)  from  a  single  tree  are  appre- 
ciated it  is  time  to  learn  how  a  tree  re- 
seeds  itself,  then  how  one  can  plant  a 
tree  where  it  might  be  good  to  have  one. 
Finally,  several  trees  should  be  planted 
where  most  desirable. 

TEACHERS'  AND 
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From  Wilderness  to  Rifle  Range 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Haw,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  many  co-workers,  116  acres  of  land  owned  but 
unused  by  John  Tyler  Community  College  have  been  transformed  into  a  50  foot  small  bore  rifle  range  and  limited  skeet  area,  now 
used    intensively  for  the   college's   newly    instituted    shooting   and   firearms   safety   course.     Popularity   of   the   course   has   indicated 

that  it  is  needed  and  desired  by  the  student  body. 


O/V  THE  WATERFRONT 


Edited  bv  JIM  KERRICK 
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During    1969,   one   in   80,000  outboards   in 

the   United   States   was   involved   in   a   fuel 

fire  or  explosion. 

Do  You  Know  That — 

.  .  .  fire  and  explosion  was  the  leading 
cause  of  property  damage  and  the  second 
highest  cause  of  personal  injuries  aboard 
recreational  boats  in  1969?  The  Coast 
Guard  Office  of  Boating  Safety  made  a 
special  analysis  of  boating  statistics  for 
1969  and  found  the  following  facts: 

87%  of  all  numbered  motorboats  are 
outboards;  the  remaining  13%  are  in- 
boards     (including    inboard/outdrives). 

90%  of  the  fires  and  explosions  on 
boats  are  fuel  fires  and  explosions. 

The  relatively  small  group  of  inboards 
(13%)  were  involved  in  83%  of  the 
fuel  fires  and  explosions. 

Comparing  this  to  the  total  number 
of  numbered  motorboats.  this  means  that 
in  1969  one  outboard  in  80,000  was  in- 
volved in  a  fuel  fire  or  explosion,  while 
more  than  one  inboard  in  every  2.300 
had  a  similar  accident. 

Almost  all  of  the  fuel  fires  and  ex- 
plosions invoked  gasoline.  Although 
there  were  a  few  fuel  fires  involving 
diesels,  there  was  n<>  evidence  of  any  fuel 
explosions  on  diesel  powered  boats  in 
1969. 

According  to  statistics,  the  size  of 
the  inboard  boat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  incidence  of  fuel  fire  or  explosion. 
A  large  inboard  appears  to  have  the 
same  danger  of  having  a  fuel  fire  or 
explosion  as  a  small   inboard,   and   vice 
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The  injury  rate  in  fuel  fires  and  ex- 
plosions is  twice  that  for  all  accidents. 
There  were  57  injuries  per  hundred 
boats  involved  in  fuel  fires  and  ex- 
plosions compared  to  24  injuries  per 
hundred  boats  involved  in  all  accidents. 

Two  other  major  boating  hazards  are 
overloading  and  improper  loading.  In 
1969  these  two  causes  took  355  lives. 
Does  the  size  of  the  boat  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  problem?  Emphatically. 
YES!!  All  but  seven  of  the  355  deaths 
were  on  boats  18  feet  or  under,  disre- 
garding those  cases  where  the  boat  length 
is  not  known.  In  this  size  range,  regis- 
tered outboards  outnumber  inboards  by 
about  58  to  one. 

Going  Into  Commission 

We  assume  that  your  boat  has  been 
fitted  out  by  a  competent  shipyard  which 
has  put  the  hull  in  seaworthy  condition 
with  seams  caulked  and  puttied,  rudder, 
propeller  and  other  underwater  fittings 
checked,  and  "All  preparations  for  sea" 
completed.  If  you  are  one  of  those  boat 
owners  who  undertakes  all  this  work 
yourself,  then  it's  up  to  you.  We  won't 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of 
fitting  out,  which  would  be  a  big  book 
by  itself. 

No  matter  how  efficient  your  yard  (or 
you )  may  be,  take  a  good  look  around — 
and  under — the  boat  just  before  launch- 
ing time.  Here  are  a  few  things  to  check 
on : 

Be  sure  the  drain  plug  has  been  re- 
placed— many  a  boat  has  been  launched 
with  an  inch-diameter  hole  spouting 
water   where   the   plug  should   be. 

Sec  that  all  sea  cocks  are  closed,  un- 
less you  are  going  to  have  to  start  your 
engine  immediately  on  launching  to  take 
the  boat  to  her  mooring.  With  a  wooden 
boat  it's  preferable  not  to  run  the  en- 
gine or  sail  her  hard  the  first  couple  of 
days  afloat. 

Stow  any  loose  gear  where  it  can't 
fall  if  she  rolls. 

See  that  the  fire  extinguishers  are 
aboard,  in  place,  and  have  been  pro- 
fessionally tested  within  a  year. 


See  that  the  batteries  are  fully  charged 
and  hooked  up. 

Bilge  pumps  must  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate use — an  electric  pump  is  dandy 
if  you  have  one.  but  in  any  case  have  a 
reliable  hand  pump  of  ample  capacity. 

Before  launching  make  sure  the  bottom 
has  been  painted  where  the  keel  has 
rested  on  blocking.  This  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  leaving  an  open  door  for 
ship  worms  to  chew  on  your  wooden  hull. 

Make  sure  such  essentials  as  tools, 
spare  gear  and  first-aid  equipment  are 
aboard  and  in  their  permanent  places. 

Be  on  hand  for  the  actual  launching 
if  you  can — if  not,  be  sure  someone  you 
can  depend  on  will  stand  by  the  boat 
when  she  is  first  afloat. 

Wooden  boats  normally  leak  consid- 
erably when  first  afloat  after  winter  lay- 
up,  especially  if  the  weather  has  been 
windy  and  dry  before  launching.  Some 
require  frequent  pumping  for  24  hours 
or  so,  gradually  tightening  up  as  planks 
and  caulking  swell.  If  they  haven't  tight- 
ened up  after  a  day  afloat,  look  for  leaks. 

Plastic  and  metal  boats  don't  normally 
suffer  from  open  seams.  If  such  a  boat 
leaks  when  first  launched,  look  for  open 
sea  cocks,  engine  drain  plugs,  stuffing 
box,  plumbing,  or  other  through-hull  con- 
nections. 

The  alignment  of  the  propeller  shaft 
should  be  checked  when  the  boat  is 
launched,  and  again  three  or  four  days 
later.  A  hull  sometimes  changes  shape 
slightly  when  blocked  up  for  the  winter, 
and  gradually  comes  back  to  normal 
alignment  when  afloat.  Test  alignment 
bv  loosening  the  coupling  and  seeing 
if  the  two  flange  faces  meet  squarely  as 
they  revolve.  If  not.  shim  the  engine  into 
line  on  its  bed.  or  have  your  yard  do  so. 

While  you're  standing  by  the  pumps 
in  those  first  few  hours  there  is  plenty 
to  do.  Be  sure  valves  and  fuel  lines  are 
tight,  tanks  grounded,  vents  free  and 
open.  Check  over  the  wiring  and  make 
sure  your  lights  and  other  equipment  are 
working — electric  contacts  often  need 
scraping  and  cleaning  up  after  a  winter 
of  disuse. 
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1971  TROUT  STOCKING  PLAN 


LEGEND: 

*  — 

National  Forest  Wa 

ters 

B- 

Brook  Trout 

R- 

Rainbow  Trout 

BR- 

Brown  Trout 

ALBEMARLE   CO. 

City  Water  Works 

Moormans  R.,  North  &  South  Fork 

ALLEGHANY   CO. 

Jackson  River 
Potts  Creek 
Smith  Creek* 
Simpson  Creek* 
Pounding  Mill  Run* 
Jerry's  Run* 
Clifton  Forge  Res.* 

AMHERST   CO. 

S.  Fk.  Piney  R.  &  Piney  R.  Proper 

Pedlar  River  (upper) 

Pedlar  River  (lower) 

Brown  Mtn.  Run* 

Davis  Mill  Creek* 

Enchanted  Creek* 

Little  Irish  Creek* 

Pedlar  River* 

Rocky  Row  Run* 

S.  Fork  Piney  River* 

Statons  Creek* 

AUGUSTA   CO. 

St.  Mary's  River 
North  River* 
Buffalo  Branch* 
Ramsey's  Draft* 
Braley  Pond* 
Back  Creek* 
Johns  Run* 
Kennedy  Creek* 
Upper  Sherando  Lake* 
Lower  Sherando  Lake* 
Heartstone  Lake* 
Puffenbarger  Pond* 
Elkhorn  Lake* 
Little  River* 
Rowland  Pond* 
Cold  Spring  Pond* 

BATH   CO. 

Bullpasture  River 

Jackson  River  (No.  623) 

Jackson  River  (Gathright) 

Spring   Run 

Back  Creek* 

Wilson  Creek* 

Mares  Run* 

S.  Fk.  Pads  Creek* 

Muddy  Run* 

Jackson  River  (Hidden  Valley)* 

Piney  River* 

BEDFORD   CO. 

Hunting  Creek* 
Battery  Creek* 

BLAND   CO. 

Wolf  Creek 
No  Business  Creek 
Lick  Creek 
Laurel  Fork 
Spur  Branch 
Lick  Creek* 

BOTETOURT  CO. 

Jennings  Creek 
Mill  Creek 
Roaring   Run 
North  Creek* 
Middle  Creek* 
McFalls  Creek* 
Cornelius  Creek* 


Period  Stocked 

season 

May 

June-Oct 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B 

B,R 

R 

B 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B 

B,R 

B 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B 

R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B 

B,R 

B,R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

B,R 

B 

B,R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R,BR 

R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

BUCHANAN    CO. 

Slate  Creek 

Hurricane  Fork 

Grassy  Creek 
CARROLL   CO. 

Stuarts  Creek 

Big  Reed  Island  Creek 

Little  Reed  Island  Creek 

Crooked  Creek 

Burkes  Fork 

Paul's  Creek 

Laurel  Fork 
CRAIG   CO. 

Potts  Creek 

Sinking  Creek 

Barbours  Creek* 

North  Fork  Barbours  Creek* 

South  Fork  Barbours  Creek* 

Cove  Creek* 

Lipes  Creek* 
DICKENSON   CO. 

Frying  Pan  Creek 

Caney  Creek 

Pound  River 
FLOYD   CO. 

Beaver  Creek 

Burkes  Fork 

Howell  Creek 

Rush  Fork 

West  Fork  Little  River 

Meadow  Creek 

Laurel  Fork 

Mira   Fork 

Little  River 

Goose  Creek 
FRANKLIN   CO. 

Green  Creek 

Maggodee  Creek 

Runnett  Bag  Creek 
FREDERICK   CO. 

Back  Creek  (Upper) 

Back  Creek  (Lower) 

Hogue  Creek 

Cedar  Creek 

Paddy  Run  (Forest  Line  to  No. 

Paddy  Run* 
GILES   CO. 

Big  Stony  Creek 

Dismal  Creek* 
GRAYSON    CO. 

Big  Wilson  Creek 

Middle  Fork  Helton  Creek 

Big  Fox  (lower) 

Big  Fox  (upper) 

Middle  Fox  Creek 

Elk  Creek 

Peach  Bottom  Creek 

Helton  Creek 

Turkey  Knob  Fork  Creek 

Hale  Lake* 
GREENE   CO. 

Ivy  Branch 

South  River 

Swift  Run 
HENRY   CO. 

Smith  River 
HIGHLAND   CO. 

Bullpasture  River 

Crab  Run 

S.  F.  Potomac  River 

Laurel   Fork 

Jackson  River 

Back  Creek 

Laurel   Run* 
LEE   CO. 

Hardy's  Creek 

Dry  Creek 

Martins  Creek 

North  Fork  Powells  River 
MADISON   CO. 

Garth  Run 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason        May     June-Oct. 


600) 


B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B 

B 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

R,BR 

R 

B,R 

R,BR 

R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

(Continued  on 

page  26 
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1971  Trout  Stocking  Plan         (Continued) 

Period  Stocked 
Preseason        May      June-Oct. 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason        May     June-Oct. 


Madison  Co.  (Continued) 
Hughes  River 
Rapidan  River  (fish-for-fun 

stream) 
Robinson  River 
Rose  River 

MONTGOMERY   CO. 

Tom's  Creek 

S.  Fork  Roanoke  River 

Poverty  Creek* 

Craig  Creek* 
NELSON    CO. 

Tye  River 

North  Fork  Tye  River 

Stony  Creek 

Rockfish  River 
PAGE   CO. 

East  Fork  Hawksbill  Creek 

Hawksbill  Creek 

Cub  Run* 

Pitt  Spring  Run* 

Upper  Passage  Creek* 
PATRICK   CO. 

Dan  River  (below  Powerhouse) 

Dan  River  (above  Powerhouse) 

Rock  Castle  Creek 

Round  Meadow  Creek 

North  Fork  Mayo  Creek 

South  Fork  Mayo  Creek 

Poorhouse  Creek 

Big  Ivy  Creek 

Ararat  River 

PULASKI   CO. 

West  Fork  Peak  Creek 
Tract  Fork* 

RAPPAHANNOCK    CO. 

Piney  Branch 

North  Fork  Thornton  River 

Rush  River 

ROANOKE   CO. 

Roanoke  River 
Tinker  Creek 
Glade  Creek 

ROCKBRIDGE   CO. 

Mill  Creek 

Irish  Creek 

South  River 

Hayse  Creek 

Bratton's  Run* 

Elk  Creek* 
ROCKINGHAM    CO. 

North  Fork  Shenandoah  River 

German  River 

Dry  River 

Briery  Branch 

Silver  Lake 

Lake  Shenandoah 

Boones  Run* 

Shoemaker  River* 

Blacks  Run* 

Gum  Run* 

Skidmore  Fork* 

Slate  Lick  Run* 

Briery  Branch* 

Briery  Lake* 

Hone  Quarry  Run* 

Hone  Quarry  Lake* 
RUSSELL   CO. 

Big  Cedar  Creek 

Big  Cedar  Creek  (fish-for-fun) 

Laurel  Bed  Lake  (fee  fishing) 
SCOTT   CO. 

Little  Stony  Creek 

Devil's  Fork* 

Stony  Creek* 

Straight  Fork* 

Little  Stony  Creek* 

Cove  Creek* 

Mountain  Fork* 


B,R  B,R 


B,R  B,R 

B,R  B,R 


R,BR 


B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

R,BR 

B 

R 

R 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

B,R 

R 

R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

B,R 

BR 

B,R 

B,R 
BR 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

R 

B 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

SHENANDOAH   CO. 

Passage  Creek 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Big  Stony  Creek  (lower) 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Big  Stony  Creek  (Bayse) 

B,R 

B,R 

Cedar  Creek 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Mill  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Little  Stony  (above  Woodstock 

Reservoir)* 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

Little  Stony  (below  Woodstock 

Reservoir)* 

R 

R 

Paddy  Run* 

B,R 

R,BR 

Cedar  Creek* 

B 

R,BR 

Mountain  Run* 

R 

R 

Little  Passage  Creek* 

B 

R 

Peters  Mill  Creek* 

B,R 

B,R 

Tomahawk  Pond* 

B,R 

R,BR 

R 

Upper  Passage  Creek* 

B,R 

B,R,BR 

SMYTH    CO. 

Lick  Creek  (upper) 

B,R 

R 

Lick  Creek  (lower) 

B,R 

B,R 

S.  Fork  Holston  River  (gorge) 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

S.  Fork  Holston  River  (lower) 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Big  Laurel  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Staley's  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Middle  Fork  Holston  River 

R 

R 

R 

Cregger  Creek* 

R 

R 

Comers  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Hurricane  Creek* 

R 

R 

Cressy  Creek* 

R 

R 

Houndshell  Creek* 

R 

R 

Dickey's  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

West  Fork  Nicks  Creek* 

R 

East  Fork  Nicks  Creek* 

R 

Canady  Creek* 

R 

R 

Little  Laurel  Creek* 

R 

Raccoon  Branch* 

R 

R 

Roaring  Fork* 

R 

R 

TAZEWELL   CO. 

Wolf  Creek 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R 

Cove  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Laurel  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

Roaring  Fork 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Little  Tumbling  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Punch  &  Judy  Creek* 

R 

WARREN   CO. 

Gooney  Run 

B,R 

B.R.BR 

WASHINGTON   CO. 

White  Top  Laurel 

B,R,BR 

B,R,BR 

R,BR 

Tennessee  Laurel 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Green  Cove  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Big  Brumley  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Big  Tumbling  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Valley  Creek 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Straight  Branch* 

R 

R 

R 

WISE   CO. 

S.  Fork  Powell  River 

B,R 

B,R 

Burns  Creek* 

R 

Clear  Creek* 

R 

R 

High  Knob  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

WYTHE   CO. 

Cripple  Creek 

R,BR 

R,BR 

R,BR 

Francis  Mill  Creek* 

R 

East  Fork  Stony  Creek* 

R 

R 

East  Fork  Dry  Run* 

R 

R 

West  Fork  Dry  Run* 

R 

R 

Gullion  Fork* 

R 

West  Fork  Reed  Creek* 

R 

R 

West  Fork  Peak  Creek* 

R 

R 

LAKES   STOCKED    BY   VIRGINIA   COMMISSION    of   GAME   and 
INLAND   FISHERIES 


Smith  Mountain  Lake 
Carvins  Cove 
Philpott  Reservoir 
Flannagan  Reservoir 
South    Holston    Reservoir 
Claytor   Lake 
Gatewood  Reservoir 
Leesville  Reservoir 


Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


RED-SHOULDERED 
HAWK 


VIRGINIA'S 


dchuck 


striped  skunk 


